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TATE SUPT. DRAPER has won a large 
number of friends by the enlightened 
manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of his office ; the six years he has 
been in office have borne rich results. 
He aimed, from the beginning, squarely 
at the teachers; if he had selected for 

his motto, As the teachers of the state, so the schools 

of the state, he could hardly have acted ina different 
manner. One of the great reasons the friends of educa- 
tion (irrespective of party) desired his retention in 
office was that he might develop more fully the large 
measures he had conceived for putting teaching in New 

York state on a professional basis. He retires from 

office with the strongest respect possible of the teachers 

and school officers of the state. 

Mr. Draper’s retirement necessarily involves that of 
his able deputy, Hon. Charles R. Skinner ; a man who, in 
season and out of season, has met the numerous drafts 
THE JourNAL has had to make upon the department 
with a promptitude and courtesy that has always evoked 
praise. Mr. Skinner is an able writer as well as an 
efficient executive officer, who has solved the problems 
presented to him in a satisfactory way. He has the good 
wishes of every one who has been brought into contact 
with him. 
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The election of Superintendent James F. Crooker, of 
Buffalo, to succeed Hon. Andrew S. Draper as superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the state of New York, 
does not warrant any suggestion of a retrograde move- 
ment in the management of the schools. Mr. Crooker 
approves of every forward step that has been taken dur- 
ing the past six years in the management of the schools. 
Having spent his life in the school-room he will come to 
the heavy work that is before him with a practical en- 
lightenment on ways and means by which the schools 
may be improved. 
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The report of the superintendents’ meeting held at 
Brooklyn this week, will appear in next week’s issue. 
Owing to this, the Primary edition of THE JourNAt will 
not appear till March 5. After this the Primary number 
will appear on the first Saturday of each month, instead 
of the last Saturday as heretofore. 
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“Tcan do everything but govern,” said a teacher at 
an institute in Tarrytown. When this was reported to 
Commissioner Sanford, he said: “That is a mistake ; 
she has book knowledge and she can ask questions and 
compare the answer with the one in her mind or in the 
book, but I doubt whether she can teach, as I understand 
the word.” 

This statement led the group to debate the point. 


For the Week Ending February 20. 


No, 8. 


The government, or control, of the pupil comes from a 
comprehension of the pupil from a higher standpoint. 
It is true that in many cases the higher standpoint 
sought is merely that of physical power—the same that 
is sought in the prize ring. It is also true that the best 
teachers never consider this at all. Does the president 
of a college when he has a class in moral philosophy 
before him ever think that he is able to take a student 
by the neck and throw him down stairs? 

The teacher who wants to govern well must get on 
higher ground,—higher intellectual, higher moral, higher 
spiritual ground. We readily come under the sway of 
higher natures; we rejoice to do so; so it is with 
children. The one who has a difficulty in governing is 
not yet at peace with herself. The subject is too large 
to be disposed of in a few lines; but the general truth 


is stated above. 
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One of the best plans for higher education was made 
some years ago by Dr. Thomas Hunter, the eminent 
president of the Normal college in New York city. The 
special point made was that a republic, especially, needs 
men of large culture for its leaders ; that its safety and 
continuance require that it shall have educated men 
for leaders. 

Every few days there are published in the newspapers, 
the words of men who have been brought into promi- 
nence by the machinery of the election. When they 
stand on their feet and begin to talk, then the kind of 
men they are is plainly seen. At a late convention, it 
was a governor who attempted to set forth his ways of 
remedying the hard times that farmers complain of. He 
said : 

‘** Thirty years ago the wealth of this nation was much more fairly 
distributed than it is to-day. Then one could almost count upon 
his finger ends those who could rightfully be termed millionaires, 
Now they are numbered by thousands. If conditions remain un- 
changed through the life of another generation who can fix the 
multiple that will foretell their numbers then? Cana few men 
absorb the wealth of this nation and leave the masses independ- 
ent? Do not let us be deceived. For every immensely rich man 
there must from necessity alone be many wretchedly poor. All 
wealth is the product of labor. Great fortunes simply represent 
the earnings of great numbers. No one man can perform the labor 
requisite to produce them. They can only be acquired by an indi- 
vidual through the aid of some process that enables him to appro- 
priate that which many produce.” 

Now here are statements that show the speaker is not, 
qualified as a leader. This cry, “You've got more than 
I” (begun in the nursery), naturally attracts sympathy ; 
few of us have as much as we desire. But that Jay 
Gould has millions does not cause others to be wretchedly 
poor. This socialistic cry, “Some one kas more than I,” 
was one of the causes of the downfall of great Rome. 
There are men using it now for political purposes ; it 
may enable them to accomplish their ends, but it will do 
a great deal more; it will make ignorant people un- 
easy. , 

No attempt is made here to answer the statements 
above—the point is that, as there will be men to utter 
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them, there must be educated leaders to point out the fal- 
lacies involved and keep the people off the rocks of 
national disaster. There are strong reasons in repub- 
lics for the existence of high schools and colleges. 

a> 

The election of a state superintendent of the public 
schools of the state of New York occurs once in three 
years. The present incumbent, Hon. Andrew S. Draper, 
has held office for six years. He was nominated for a 
third term by the Republicans. James F. Crooker, of 
Buffalo, was nominated by the Democrats. On the roth 
of February, on joint ballot, the latter was elected by a 
majority of 10 votes; the votes being,—Crooker, 81 ; 
Draper, 71. 

This is a brief statement of a really momentous event 
that took place in the Assembly chamber on Wednes- 
day last. It had been conceded, since the middle of 
January, that.a Democrat would be chosen for that 
position. Up to that time there were many who believed 
that the ability Mr. Draper had displayed would ensure 
his retention as the head of the public school interests 
of New York. The political lines are apparently drawn 
with a tightness never known before. 

At twelve o’clock the senators came in, two by two, 
and took their seats in the center of the Assembly cham- 
ber. As each name was called the member advanced and 
voted; there were only two candidates, Andrew S. 
Draper and James F.Crooker. The friends of each earn- 
estly watched the movements; several school commis- 
sioners had been drawn in from their counties. The count- 
ing of the votes took but a few moments, and the result 
was 71 for Mr. Draper, 81 for Mr. Crooker. ‘The elec- 
tion of a member of the Board of Regents attracted no 
attention. Rev. William C. Doane, of Albany, was unani- 
mously chosen. This office is so nearly an honorary one 
that it attracts no competition. Practically the Board 
of Regents consists of Melvil Dewey, the secretary, 
and a good secretary he is too. 

Mr. James F. Crooker is well spoken of by Buffalo 
men. He has been superintenent of the schools of that 
city for the past twelve years. He takes charge of a 
business that has been got into fine running order, but 
there is much more to be done. We are not the same 
people we were when the office of state superintendent 
was created nearly forty years ago ; the state is not the 
same. The great capitolis an exponent of a great change 
that has been going on. I well remember the election 
of Victor M. Rice in the old capitol building (by the 
way he too was superintendent of the schools of Buffalo). 
That was a step that gave a great impulse to the school 
system: new normal schools were established; the 
teachers’ institutes were expanded; school commis- 
sioners elected ; uniform examinations maintained ; train- 
ing classes brought under the control of the department ; 
the schools made entirely free. After enumerating all 
these things it may seem that there will be no educa- 
tional worlds for Mr. Crooker to conquer, but we beg 
him not to give way to that illusion. The situation isto 
be likened to gathering munitions of war; there has 
been some skirmishing, but there is yet preparation 
needed for a grand combined movement on the ranks of 
ignorance in the Empire state. 

I paid a visit to the Albany normal school, my old 
Alma Mater; it has become a state normal college. No 
informational subjects are pursued. The pupil must have 
obtained enough arithmetic, geography, grammar, etc., 
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at some high school, normal school, or college. Presi- 
dent William J. Milne has to move the college in a field 
quite advanced beyond that the old school occupied. 
The student of the school spent afew weeks on “ Page’s 
Theory and Practice,” and two weeks in the practice 
school, and he had it all; now two years are spent in 
the theory and practice of teaching. In mentioning this 
to an old graduate he naively remarked : “I don’t see 
how they could find enough to spend their time on.” 
His educational library probably consists of “ Page’s 
Theory and Practice ;” he thinks that book has all there 
is to be said about teaching. 

It is rather remarkable that the new building planned 
by Principal Waterbury should exhibit so many defects ; 
it seems to cover space enough and yet is so badly di- 
vided that some extensive alterations will be needed at 
no remote day to fit it for practical use. The immense 
window (about which a good deal has been said) will 
soon be completed. Prof. Husted is there yet, a con- 
necting link for the glorious past of the school with the 
expanding and promising future. A. M. K. 

Albany, Feb. 10, 


” 
How to Learn to Study Children, I. 


(Copyrighted, 1892.) 
By N. A. Catxins, LL. D., New York City. 


The doing of the same thing may be easy or difficult ; 
easy when done in the right way, but difficuit when done 
in the wrong way. Knowing what should be taught to 
a pupil is a great attainment for the teacher. Knowing 
how to teach the pupil is the high art of teaching. Both 
of these attainments must be acquired by the teacher to 
ensure success in his work by the proper education of 
his pupils. 

The teacher must know, in order to teach intelli- 
gently, not only wha¢ the child knows about the subject 
of the lesson, but Aow the child knows it; whether he 
knows it by and through personal experience, or knows 
it as something told him, but without confirmation or 
comparison by actual observation, and hence knows it 
only as a matter of memory of words. The practice of 
giving information to pupils, and, if remembered by 
them, calling it education, without leading the pupils to 
associate and blend that information with their own ex- 
periences and their previous knowledge, is a delusion of 
the teacher and a pitfall to the pupils. 

While it is generally conceded to be necessary that 
the teacher should ascertain what the child knows, per- 
taining to the given lesson, it is not generally under- 
stood, even by teachers, that it is equally important to 
ascertain how the child knows what he is supposed to have 
learned. Concerning this last matter, which is an ex- 
ceedingly important element in intelligent teaching, a 
few suggestions, asto ways by which teachers may study 
children to learn how to teach them, may be helpful to 
such as have not already learned these ways by experi- 
ence. This study may be commenced in connection 
with the ordinary lessons of school , but great care must 
be taken by the teacher to prevent failure in ascertain- 
ing how the child knows, by reason of giving most atten- 
tion to what the child knows. The teacher must fix his 
mind upon discovering whether the mental activities of 
the child have been so developed as to act readily 
through each of the senses. The observations for this 
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purpose should be made from day to day during the 
class exercises; and so conducted as to enable the 
watchful teacher to discover the chief ways by which 
the child learns. In doing this, it may be necessary to 
test the child’s ways of learning by means of different 
subjects, in order to know whether that which he knows 
is merely verda/, or whether it is the result of personal 
experience. 

Observations to ascertain whether the child perceives 
likeness or unlikeness, in two or more objects, is a good 
starting point for determining whether the child learns 
through his senses, or chiefly by the memory of words. 
And further, it is very desirable to ascertain whether 
the child notices only general resemblance and differ- 
ence, or whether he carefully observes particular like- 
ness and difference in objects. — - 


The teacher may begin these observations by placing 
before the pupil two or more pieces of paper of differ- 
ent shapes, and two or three of each of the selected 
shapes, using for this purpose, square, oblong, and 
rhomb shapes. First, request the pupil to select two or 
more pieces of paper of the same shape, and note the 
result, a; request the pupil to point out the parts—as 
angles, sides—that are alike in each piece selected, with 
out naming them, 4; then to count the parts that are 
alike, and tell the number, ¢ ; then to select two or more 
pieces of paper that are not alike in all their parts, d; 
then to point out the parts in these pieces that are not 
alike, and to count them, ¢; should the pieces of paper 
selected represent the sguare and the od/ong, request the 
pupils to point out parts in one piece (as the long sides 
of the oblong) that are not like the parts in the other 
piece of paper, f ; then point out parts in one (oblong) 
that are like parts in the other (square), g. 

In making a record of the essential facts observed, in 
his note-book, the teacher may indicate the subject or 
special point to which his note relates by using, at the 
beginning of the respective notes, the letter which is 
affixed to the special observation to be made, as seen 
above. 

The pupils may be requested to compare the parts of 
the sguare and the rhomé, in the manner above indicated ; 
also the parts of the od/ong and the rhomboid, and the 
teacher should note the results, as before. Afterward, 
different kinds of triangles may be compared and their 
points of likeness and of difference noted. During these 
early lessons in observing resemblances and differences 
in two or more objects, it is better not to require the 
pupils to use the mame of the shape or object, lest the 
name, even, shall lead them to tell what they have Aeard 
in place of what they see. But the teacher may use the 
name of the shape, or object, when speaking of it, after 
the pupils have shown that they notice the special points of 
likeness and of difference in the forms. 

The teacher must not forget that the purpose of these 
observations is to ascertain first how the child learns, in 
order to know how to teach him. Suppose it should be 
discovered, as is often the case, that the pupil could de- 
scribe the parts of each shape, but could not readily 
point out their likeness and their difference, it would 
indicate that the pupil’s knowledge of those shapes was 
vnly general and verbal; that he had not learned to 
observe and compare with sufficient care to acquire defi- 
nite and real knowledge of that which his teacher sup- 
posed he knew. 

This plan of careful observation and definite notice of 
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special points of resemblance, and of difference, should be 
continued, by the use or solids—comparing the cude and 
the sguare prism; the square prism and the triangular prism; 
the prism and the cylinder ; the cylinder and the cone ; the 
cone and the pyramid, etc. Careful notes should be kept, 
by the teacher, as to the defects of pupils in their ways 
of learning. These studies should be followed by the 
adaptation of special exercises that would tend to over- 
come the defects, and lead the pupils to learn in a nat- 
ural and proper way through the appropriate senses. 

It seems to be hardly necessary to state here that the 
plan proposed for ascertaining how the child knows that 
which he is supposed to have learned, is also adapted to 
the beginning of instruction in the study of objects. 
Such a plan of teaching would make the child’s own ob- 
servations and experience the foundation for whatever he 
might subsequently learn concerning that object, or sub- 
ject. 

Plans for studying the child to learn how to teach 
him other subjects will be given in subsequent articles, 
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Studies in the History of Education. I. 
By J. A. Remyuart, Ph.D., Paterson, N. J. 


Preliminary Statement.—In the year 1800, Pestalozzi, 
with three assistant teachers, was conducting an elemen- 
tary school in Burgdorf castle, canton of Bern, in 
western Switzerland. This school attracted wide atten- 
tion. Its fame spread beyond the land of Pestalozzi’s 
birth, and drew visitors from far and near. A commis- 
sion was appointed bya local “Society of the Friends 
of Education” to visit the school, and report upon its 
work. October 1, 1800, was the time, and the house of the 
Swiss minister of arts and sciences was the place of the 
reading of this report. 

What was said of the School and its Methods.—The re- 
port stated that Pestalozzi’s children learned to spell, 
read, write, and calculate quickly and well, arriving at 
results in ten months which the ordinary schoolmaster 
required three years to secure. The report continued : 

“Tt is true that schoolmasters are not generally men 
like Pestalozzi, nor do they find assistants like those of 
our friend, but it seems to us that this extraordinary 
progress depends not so much upon the teachers as upon 
the method of teaching. 

“And what is this method? It is a method which 
simply follows the path of nature, or, in other words, 
which leads the child slowly, and by his own efforts, 
from sense-impressions. Another advantage of this 
method is that it does not unduly exalt the master, in- 
asmuch as he never appears as a superior being, but like 
kindly nature lives and works with the children as his 
equals, seeming rather to learn with them than to teach 
them with authority.” 

COMMENTARY. 


What may we learn from this brief chapter in the his- 
tory of education? In this school Pestalozziansm was 
alive and at work. It was blessed, evidently, with good 
reporters. We may look far and wide and not finda 
better account of Pestalozzianism than is given above. 
Let us draw out its wisdom and find its applications, 

First. The personality of the teacher and his method 
co-operate. Many a good method has been set agoing in 
schools only to prove stale, flat, and unprofitable. The 
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spirit of the teacher must make live again the dry bones 
of the method. 
“ For forms of government, let fools contest, 
What’s best administered is best,” 

is as near to being true in teaching, as in government. 
Let us have both influences together—the charm of per- 
sonality, and the power of aright method. Arnold, of 
Rugby, was not only a great man, but he was master of 
a true and effective method of teaching. Harper, of 
Chicago university, is not only a powerful man in his 
personality, in bearing, capacity for work, mingled kind- 
ness and severity, a veritable “driver” as we say, but he 
has elaborated to the minutest detail a wonderfully ef- 
fective method of teaching. The truth under this head 
is, that every method is but an instrument, a machine. 
The power, the steam, the life of it, must come out of 
the personal character of him who uses it. 

Secondly. We learn what the contemporaries of Pes- 
talozzi and presumably what he himself held to be dis- 
tinguishing marks of the “ Method of Nature.” What 
are these marks? The method of nature isslow. When 
shall we learn this great lesson? The best results in 
education are the slow products of oft-repeated efforts 
on the part of both child and teacher. How shall we 
illustrate this slowness? Let us suppose that a child of 
five years has been for two months in school. We pro- 
pose to teach him for the first time to write and spell the 
word f/ay. Many times must he be asked to look at it 
before he is allowed to name it. Many times must he 
be required to recognize and name it before he is per- 
mitted to copy it. Many times must he copy it before 
he shall be allowed to reproduce it on slate or paper, 
from his mental picture of it. Whence all this delay? 
Why should the process be so prolonged and slow? 
Simply this, that as a general rule the mental picture of 
a new word from which only he can reproduce it, is very 
slowly built up in the mind. Nature proceeds but 
slowly, along the path from sense-impressions to dis- 
tinct and clear mental images. 

Thirdly. The method of nature is that of self-effort. 
The words beginning with self are very important— 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, self-control, self-surrender. 
In education the great word is se/f-activity. It is not 
what the teacher does, but what the child does that edu- 
cates him. Tolearn to do his work, to study absolutely 
without help or aid from others—this is the very first con- 
dition of clear and definite knowledge. What shall be our 
illustration here? In teaching with objects the number 
ten, we may ask, “Into what equal parts may ten be sepa- 
rated,” but when the question has been asked and under- 
stood we must wait for the child himself to discover that 
the answer is two 5’s and five 2’s. And if we present 
the words p/at and plate, rob and rode, fat and fate, that 
the pupil may by inspection, discover the usual law of 
the long and short vowel sounds in our language, we must 
permit it to be an actual discovery by the pupil. He 
must of himself find out that the final ¢e means the long 
sound of a preceding the intervening consonant, and the 
final consonant the short sound of a preceding. 

If he does not discover it to-day, we must wait until 
to-morrow. He must not be deprived of the pleasure of 
discovering it for himself. No explanation by the 
teacher will be in place. Nature’s method is not only 
that of self-effort, self-activity, but, as we have said be- 
fore, it is slow. 

Finally. The method of nature leads the child slowly, 
and by his own efforts, from sense-impressions to abstract 
ideas. Pestalozzi’s great merit was his handling of this 
last mentioned process—the carrying of the child wisely, 
skilfully, and surely, through sense-impressions to the 
possession of abstract ideas. Is this passage from self- 
impression to general ideas an important phase of the 
child’s education? Is it a prolonged process, extending 
through infancy, childhood, and youth? Is it vital to 
the mental powers of the man that this phase of devel- 
opment in the child should have skilful superintendence? 
What are the hints and helps which may be given to 
practical teachers on this point? Questions like these 
naturally arise. But the first thing is to clear the air, to 
illustrate and exemplify the process. 
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The abstract idea “one-half” is apparently a very 
definite conception. Yet it is applicable to all kinds of 
quantity, number, length, surface, cubic space, time, 
motion, force,etc. The path through which the child 
must go, to attain this conception “one-half” in its 
proper generality, is a series of varied sense-impressions 
and an accompanying process of comparison, abstraction, 
and generalization, in each stage of which the aid of the 
teacher is an important factor. Many sense-impres- 
sions of the “halving” of lengths, of surfaces, of cubic 
contents, of lines, of spaces, of forces, etc., must suc- 
ceed each other. Finally the child, unconsciously com- 
paring, and fusing into one whole the common factor 
in each of these processes, attains the general notion one- 
half. So also with any other general idea, such as the 
“good.” Particular examples of obedience, successive 
illustrations of truthfulness, faithfulness, etc., in the be- 
havior of his fellows, in the conduct of people described 
in stories told him or related in his own reading—these 
are necessary, particular, concrete experiences out of 
which the general idea “ the good ” is too grow. In what 
way the teacher is to show his guiding hand—this must 
be left for another paper. 


ie 
The School Room. 


FEBRUARY 20.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE, 
Fepsrvary 27.—DoinG anp Eruics. 
MARCH 5.—PRIMARY. 

Marcu 12,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 


Occupations of People. 
By E. D. K. 


WORD PICTURING, 


I see a large field of thorny, shrub-like vegetation, and the 
thick flat leaves of this plant are covered by millions of little in- 
sects, which have been made very useful by man in the manu- 
facture of beautiful colors. Men and women are in this field 
gathering these insects and carrying them away in bags. These 
people are very thinly dressed. There are some trees close by, 
with only one bunch of leaves and these are spread at the top 
like a feather duster. What country is this? What are the 
workers gathering and what is the climate there ? 

Ans. The country is Mexico ; the climate is hot ; the trees are 
palms, and the people are gathering cochineal insects from the 
cactus-plant. 


A wild, mountainous region with very high peaks covered 
with snow. There are valuable mining regions in the valleys 
which yield silver, copper, and gold. There is a deep, dangerous 
ravine in these mountains and men are standing on each side of 
the precipice trying to throw a rope across. There are donkeys 
and pack mules in sight and there are a few sheep standing about. 
Overhead is one of the largest birds in the world, which is peculiar 
to this region. Who can tell me all about this place? 

Ans. It is a pass in the Andes mountains in South America, 
and the men are making a rope bridge over the ravine as their 
only means of transportation. The large bird is the condor. 


Another field with colored people at work. The field is covered 
with rows of small plants, three or four feet high, which have a 
pale, yellow blossom, and large, white balls bursting from ripe 
pods. The people who are at work are carrying away baskets 
piled high with these white balls. What is this occupation and 
where would such work be likely to be carried on ? 

Ans. It is a cotton field “down South” and the negroes are 
picking cotton. * 


On the banks of a large river I see men building a high wooden 
structure almost the size of a house. It is propped up by long 
poles. It has no roof nor windows, so it cannot bea house. 
Timbers are lying all about and men are working on this struct- 
ure with carpenters’ tools. What is this occupation? 

Ans. It is shipbuilding, and it is carried on close by the river so 
that the ship may be launched upon the river when it is com- 
pleted. 


This picture is full of people, dressed in a foreign style. The 
men wear long, loose robes and turbans wound about their heads 
On the ground are boxes and bales scattered about looking as if 
a journey was being planned. There are two or three camels in 
the background. Where do you think this is, and what is going 
on? 
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Ans. A caravan is forming in the Barbary states in North 
Africa. They are going to cross the desert. It is merchandise 
that is lying about, and it will soon be put on the camels’ backs. 
Acaravan often consists of four or five hundred loaded camels, 
a crowd of merchants, servants, guides, and horses. 
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Tllustrated Problems. 


By EMILY M. KEmpPF, Newark, N. J. 


1. If shingles are 4 in. wide how many would there be in one 
row of this roof? If 5 in. wide? 6 in.? 


I. 
4o pb: 
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If shingles are 12 in. long and laid 9 in. to the weather how’ 


many rows of shingles would be required? If 8 in. to the weather ? 
6 in. to the weather? How many rows are needed for one side 
of the roof if the first row is double? On both sides? How many 
shingles are required for the roof? How many hundred shingles ? 
How many thousand shingles? How many bundles of shingles ? 
How much will they cost at $—— per 100? $—— per 1000? 
$—— per bundle? 
II. 


2. If each square represents I sq. in. 
how long is this surface? How wide? 
What would be the dimensions of a surface 
half the size? How many sq. in. would it 
contain? What would be the dimensions 
of ; of the surface? 4 of the surface. 
Draw lines in colors to show any difference 
between 4 sq. in. and a square of 4 in. 
Or 3 sq. in. and a3 inch square. Draw 

.an oblong upon your slates 6 in. long, 4 in. 
wide, and apply above questions to the ob- 





long. 


Ill. 


1, 2, 7, 8, 5, 6, windows. A, 
hall room. vA : 
3, 4, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, doors, |. 9 


B, C, D, rooms, 
F, hall. G, IS. 


E, bath room. 
stairway. 

Dimensions of rooms to be left 
to judgment of pupils. 

1. Carpet B with carpet 7 
wide, allowing 6 in. for matching. 
Find cost at $1.25 per yd. u 

2. How much picture molding 
is needed in C? What is its cost 
at 5 cents per ft. ? — 

How many yds. of carpet 3 
will be required to carpet stairs 
of 15 steps, 9 in. on the rise, 12 oO 6 
in. on the step. 

4. How much will it cost to plaster walls and ceiling of D, at 
27 cents per yd., deducting doors and windows. 

5. How many hard-wood tiles are required for the bath-room, 
tiles 4 in. square ? ” 

6. What is the cost of painting the floor of A at 25 cents per 
sq. yd. 

poe quantity of examples in linear, square, board measure, etc., 
can be made from this diagram, 


IV. 


3 

oe 
. 

x) 


1. How many boards 9 
in. wide are required for a 
fence to line in a field 4 rds. 
long, 3 rds. wide? How 

ji, many sq. ft. of surface in the 
. fence? What will it cost to 
oe paint it at 25 cents per sq. 
! yd.? 

How many board ft. in the 
boards if the fence is 5 ft. 
high ? 

How many square yards inthe path around this field if the path 
is oft. wide ? 
. 's the field contains 160 acres, and is 5 rds. wide, how long is 
it 


How many acres would the field contain if it was 64 rds. square ? 
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If it¢ontained 640 sq. rds? How many sods 2 ft. square could 
be dug from the field if it is 50 ft. long, 40 ft. wide ? 


V. 
How many boards 10 


I. 
al (? ft. long will fence a lot 4 rds. 
P square? How many posts 
must be set, 9 ft. apart, to 
make the fence? How many 
boards would be required if 
_ it were 4 boards high? What 
would be the cost at 15 cents 
per board ? 
































Mental Exercises in Percentage. 


By C. H. GLEASON, Principal Summer Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

(The following and similar lessons, using other rates, in percentage are given 
several times a week to our classes for rapid mental work, Nothing is required 
of od pms but the answers. At first the examples were given as fast as possi- 
ble and yet not fast enough to discourage the slow thinkers. Later, fen or twelve 


a minute are given. Slatesare answers noted, and the standing of the 
class is taken at the close of each exercise.) 


1. What was made and what was received at a gain of 50% on 
an article that cost $24? $36? $42? $150? $75? $180? $90? 
$200? $250? $280, etc. 

2. What was made and what was received at a gain of }% on 
an article that cost $200? $400? $500? $800? $6,000? etc. 

3. What was made and what received at a gain of 25% on the 
following transactions: 9 lb. of nailsat 8 cts.? 100 lbs. of raisins 
at 5 cts.P 200 Ibs. sugar at 40 cts.? 600 lbs, rice at 6 cts.? 150 
Ibs. at 8 cts.? 

4. What was the commission at }% on the following transac- 
tions: I sold 44 R. R. shares at $100? 60 at $50? 20 at $40? 
16 at $15? 21 at $334? 

5. What was the commission and what was received for a farm 
sold for $12,000, commission {¢? for $16,000? for $2,400? 
$3,600? for $3,200? 

6. What is 147% of 840? of 84? of .84% of 560? of 5.60? of 
.560? of 357? of 3.57? of .357? 

7. What is }¢ of 2,800 acres? of 3,500? of 350? of 4,900? of 
490? 
8. What must have been my capital, if, after losing 25¢ of it, I 
have left $300 ? $900? $1,500? $3,600? $7,500? etc. 

g. What was Mr. Wilson’s capital, who, after gaining 25¢, had 
500? 1,500? $400? 4,000? $5,000? 

10. 36 yards are 12}¢ more than how many yards? 45 yards ? 
360 yards? 270 yards? 810 yards? 

11. 70 feet are 12}% less than how many feet? 49 feet? 630 
feet? 560 feet ? 1,400 feet? 

12, What is the difference between 2¢ and }¢ of 200 apples ? 
400? 600? 1,000? 800? 3¢ and 4% of $600? $900? $1,800? 
$1,200 ? $1,500? 

13. 20% of 40 is what per cent. of 4? 6? 8? 12? 16? 75¢ of 80 
is what per.cent. of 40? of 60? of 120? of 90? of 300? 

14. 25% of 40 is 163% of what number? 37} of 24 is 334¢ of 
what number? 12}¢ of 64 is 14%¢ of what number? 6}¢ of 32 is 
113% of what number? 

15. I sold an article for 40 cts. and gained 25¢; what should I 
have received for it had I lost 25¢ ? 


Analysis : 5, 25%'s = $.40 
I, 25% == $.08 
4, 25%’s = $.32, cost 
3, 25%'s = $.24 at 25¢ loss. 


> 


Permit a subscriber to THE JOURNAL for ten years to thank 
for the very valuable aid derived therefrom. Not only has it 
n of great help to me in formulating plans for better work in 
the school-room with my class, but I have found much of interest 
to the pupils in its columns. To illustrate, a short time ago you 
published an historic drama adapted to the ability of the average 
grammar school pupil. This was rendered at an entertainment 
given by the pupils last week, and, though the weather was quite 
inclement, the proceeds of the entertainment amounted to more 
than thirty dollars, which will be invested in books for our school 


library. Wishing you abundant success for the present year, I am, 
very truly, J. J. DoYNE, 
Ark, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has returned $5.00 to me for every 
$1.00 I have spent on it. I have never taken it a without 
finding a single article well worth a year’s subscription; the in- 
spiration that has come from contact with os ape of caliber on 
the questions it discusses has been of incalculable value. 

Ala, C. R. McR, 
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To 10,000 in a Year. 


By SurT. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 


Manitoba has declared (JOURNAL of Jan. 16) that I said thus- 
and-so about five-year-old children ; when I said very plainly 
what “an average child from six to eight years of age” will do 
in numbers the rst year he attends school. Furthermore, I stated 
that “in general a child should not be started to school before the 
sixth year; that at that age the brain has attained about 85 per 
cent. of its adult size, and that the child isas able to use it with as 
much precision as he controls his hands and feet.” Please note 
the difference. Were it necessary, I could tell what the average 
child from five to six years old can do easily in number work, and 
I may do so at some future time. 

For the information of those who are unacquainted with my 
methods of investigating school questions, I will say that when I 
write I express deep settled convictions, the result of mature de- 
liberation. I never advocate a thing that I cannot do, or that I 
have not seen successfully done by others. I must do my own 
thinking. It is the truth I want. Without assuming to be ego- 
tistic, | will say that I have given more thought to “ how to teach 
mathematics,” beginning with the lowest form of number to the 
most abstruse branch of this great department of exact knowledge, 
than to any other class, or classes, of learning. I do not feel called 
upon now to present anything more than a very simple phase of 
number work. Yet, I will venture the opinion that the so-called 
“ Grube method” and the parasitic offshoots from it, have done 
more to vitiate true arithmetical teaching the first two or three 
years of school life in our schools than all other hurtful or igno- 
rant influences combined. Out of it, Medusa like, has sprung all 
the little nonsensical stuff that is as stupefying to the intellects of 
children as the opium habit is to the nerve centers of grown peo- 
ple. I can find no milder language to express my opinion of it 
than to call it the “ Slaughter of Intellects Recklessly Continued.” 

But to Manitoba’s argument : 

I submit a very few facts, fresh from the school-room, picked 
up here and there. Literally, however, I am loaded down with 
them. 

The other day I visited a primary room. The children were 
between 6 and 7 years of age. The class numbered 30, not a pupil 
had attended school a day before last September, when the 
schools opened. Not one of these children had been in school to 
exceed 4 I-2 months, or go days. Here are a few of the problems 
these little fellows answered promptly, quickly, accurately, and 

” H, one marble cost 1-2 a cent, what will five marbles cost? 7 
marbles? 9 marbles? 15 marbles?” 

“If a man walks 1-2 mile in one hour, how many miles will he 
walk in 15 hours? In 12 hours? In 17 hours? In 1-4 of an 
hour ?” 

“How many fourths make 1-2? How many fourths make 3-2 ? 
If 1-2 of a pound of butter cost $3-4, what will one pound cost ? 
If one pint of milk is worth 4 cents, what is the price of 1 1-2 
quarts? 3-2 quarts make how many pints? How much more is 
3-4 than 1-2? 1-2 + 1-2 + 3-4 = how many fourths?” 

These exercises were all answered as rapidly as they were 
asked, and hardly a child failed to give the correct answer. The 
teacher now wrote on the blackboard “ 3)3694, 4)4889, 2)24,889, 





2)4,468, 3)63,375,” and the pupils wrote the correct results, and 





then read them. Next this problem was dictated to the class: 
988 + 132 +101. The pupils wrote the numbers, and gave the 
correct result. No pupil failed to add correctly. The teacher 
conducted the exercises thus far. I now gave this on the board 
and called for the answer: 9+4+3+7+4+1. In less than 
30 seconds, 27 had solved it correctly. Next, I gave this as a 
mental test: ‘10 boys, 5 girls, 10 boys, and Io girls, are how 
many boys and girls?” All hands up, and when a little 6 year 
old girl said : “35 boys and girls,” every hand went down. It 
was this little girl, who, the day before, had answered this ques- 
tion: “If a bushel of potatoes cost one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, what will a half bushel cost?” ; 

These children read and spell intelligently for little folks, and 
they can write well enough with pen and ink so that any one not 
blind can read it. They write numbers and read them up to 
9,999. For any one to say that they do not know what they are 
doing, is about as sensible as to say that these little children do 
not know the sun from the moon. None of their regular work 
has been neglected. The little woman who does this, teaches 60 
children on stormy days, and about 70 on other days, and she is 
one among several others who can convince all who w// be con- 
vinced what little children can do under wise, energetic, and well 
directed teaching. 

In another room where the children had attended schcol 120 
days, to one class containing 20 members, the following problem 
was solved by 16 pupils in one minute: 365 + 486 + 975 + 634 
+ 481. This problem, “ From 9641 take 1226,” was written and 


solved in 90 seconds, Orally they would take the 1-2, 1-3, I-4, 
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or 1-5 of any small number almost instantly. Outside of their 
first reader, they read and spelled readily from other correspond- 
ing supplementary books. The only problem I gave the class 
was this one, “To add 9+ 8+7+6+64+9+4+8+4+7+5+44 
+3+2+1.” Fifteen had the correct answer in 45 seconds. 

In another room, the higher class consisting of 34 members, 
now doing the last 12 weeks’ work of the first year in school, 
solved the following: “Add 9,368 + 4,725 + 6,937 + 5,846 + 
8,795.” 28 pupils had solved it in go seconds. This problem, 
“ From 9,127 take 5,989,” was solved correctly by all but 3 in one 
minute. “Add 9+8+7+64+7+4+8+4649+8+9+46+7 
+ 3." 29 had the correct result in one minute. 

In another room, a class of 23, having been in school 20 months, 
lacking a few days, solved the following: (1) 727,539 + 992,893 
+ 765,497 + 839,257 + 643,975 + 737,587. (2) 923,748 + 389,- 
724 + 759,396 + 482,735 + 938,927. The numbers were dic- 
tated to the class, and then at a given signal, added. No num- 
bers were erased, and the first results were as follows: 16 had 
the correct answer to the first, and 14 to the second. Three pupils 
solved the first in 45 seconds, and the last one to finish, required 
2 1-2 minutes. The second in point of time varied but slightly 
from the first. 

To show how firmly I believe in the arithmetrical work we are 
doing in our schools, I will say that I have submitted the West 
Point examination questions, the New York Regents’ examina- 
tions, the Civil Service examinations, etc., to our pupils and they 
have always passed creditably. The classes taking these were 
seventh grade. 

Only last month, “Questions” that Mr. Thornton submitted 
to the model department of the Cook county-normal school, were 
given to many classes here, and all our classes made an average 
of from 175% to 500% above the averages reported by Mr. Thorn- 
ton in his pamphlet. Ina short time, Mr. Bright’s questions, al- 
though they are much less difficult than Mr. Thornton’s, will be 
given to classes here by my assistant and myself, 

Again, if there is any one in this country, or any other country 
as to that matter, who will send a set, or sets, of examination 
questions, adapted to any grade of pupils in our schools, [ will 
take great pleasure in submitting them and reporting the results 
through any channel of communication that may be chosen. 

I am fully aware of the fact that thousands of innocent, igno- 
rant, good-intentioned teachers say that samples of such actual 
work as I have submitted, cannot be done by average children. 
But it is done ; an accomplished fact which puts all speculation to 
route; but with laziness and ignorance I have no argument. To 
people willing to work, nothing is impossible which lies within 
the range of human achievements. 

I willclose by saying that the insane idea that a child must learn 
and exhaust all the possibilities of numbers up to 10, or 100, or 
1,000, or to 10,000 in order to know numbers, is one of the vaga- 
ries of a misdirected, but overwrought, imagination. I could not 
swear that I have ever written all the numbers from 1 to 1,000, 
much less to 10,000; yet I know the numbers. Must a child learn 
all the words composed of three letters before he ever learns a 
word of four letters? Who says so? Thereason the lower grade 
pupils in the Toronto public schools read better than any other 
children of corresponding grades on this continent, is that they 
learn to spell and pronounce a much larger list of words than 
other children. They learn to know a and to speak them. 
The teachers are not afraid to let the children do something. 

Now, if “ Manitoba,” for whom I have the highest respect, will 
only take a few more well directed steps forward into the clear 
sunlight of reason, common-sense, and child-life activity and work- 
ing capacity, another soul will be made happy and filled with en- 
May he 


thusiasm in the belief of the future progress of the race, 
step, is the sincere wish of his friend. 


¥ 


In the last ten years the school attendance of Indian pupils has 
much more than trebled, and the number of schools has more 
than doubled. The government appropriation for Indian schools 
was $20,000 fifteen years ago; $135,000 ten years ago; 
reached $1,179,916 in 1888; had become last year $1,842,770 ; for 
the current fiscal year is $2,291,650; finally, the sum asked for 
the year to come is $2,917,060. The religious bodies have also 
been increasing their work, having appropriated for 1891 the sum 
of $554,558, against $228,259 five years before. The churches 
establish mission schools for religious and educational purposes, 
and Congress appropriates sums for the maintenance of pupils in 
these schools. It is a mutual benefit, the government naturally 

tting its work done cheaper in them than in the schools estab- 
ished under its own bureau, since the former have also their 
church funds to rely on; while the government subsidy is a wel- 
come help to the mission work. The Roman Catholics take the 

lead, giving more than all the other churches combined. 

An interesting recent experiment is that of putting Indian a 
into ordinary public schools attended by white chifiren. In 1890 
a contract was made for thirty-nine such pupils in a district school 
of Utah, and during the past year sixty-one others were so placed 
in various states and territories. 
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Effects of Education. 
A TALK TO PUPILS, 

We are none of us aware what a 
powerful machine the school is ; we 
look at a steam engine and we 
think that it is powerful, but the 
school is more powerful than the 
steam engine. The school is the 
creator of steam engines, and of all 
kinds of valuable things. 

You must bear in mind that our 
ancestors were once roaming in the 
woods of Germany, not so much 
unlike the Indians that roamed in 
the woods of America, when it was 
discovered by the white men. 

Now, I ask you what has changed 
the Germany of the times of the 
Romans to the Germany of to-day, 
and you will say it is education. 
The Germans learned from the 
Romans who were at that time the 
greatest and strongest nation in the 
world ; they had schools and books 
and teachers ; in the course of time 
the Germans obtained all these. 

It is education then that changes 
anation of savages to a nation of 
peaceful industries, well-clad, com- 
fort-having, knowledge-engaging, 
and religious people; remember, 
nothing else could do this but edu- 
cation. A few years ago there was 
a tribe of Apache (Ah-pah’-sha) In- 
dians in our western country that 
made considerable trouble; they had been brought up to con- 
sider murder as the best thing they could do. I have seen a pic- 
ture of eleven of these that were taken prisoners and kept in Fort 
Marion, Florida—it was a picture of degradation; I saw another 
picture of the same group taken after they had been at school at 
Carlisle, Pa., for four months. What a change had taken place ! 
The picture tells the story of education. Education means hope 
and joy and advancement. D. 


» 


Indian Reservation Life. 
By F. B. R., New York City. 
There is much erroneous sentiment concerning the Indians 
as they exist to-day in their reservations. Let us step inside an 


Indian agency and see how we find things. There isa large stone 
warehouse. Indians are camped on all sides, and for a mile in each 


CHIRICAHUA APACHES, FOUR MONTHS AFTER ARRIVING AT CARLISLE. 





_ 4 Samson Noran. 
10. Ernest Hogee, 


11. Fred’k Eskelsejah. 
9. Margaret Y. Nadasthilah. 
3. Beatrice Kiahtel. 5. Janette Pahgostatun, 


1. Clement Seanilzay. 


2. Humphrey harzay. 
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2. Humphrey Escharzay. 
1. Clement Seanilzay. 3. Beatrice Kiahtel. 5. Janette Pahgostatun. 9. Margaret Y. Nadasthilah. 11, Fred’k Eskelsejah. 


8, Bishop Eatennah. 
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CHIRICAHUA APACHES AS THEY ARRIVED AT CARLISLE FROM FORT MARION, FLORIDA, 
NOVEMBER 4th, 1886. 





6. Hugh Chee. 8 Bishop Eatennah. 10. Ernest Hogee. 


4. Samson Noran, 7. Basil Exarden. 


direction. Immediately about the long, low warehouse, in and out 
of its wide doors, surges a great crowd of Indian women. Many 
are ill-clad and bent with age. They carry large dirty cloths, 
pieces of gunny sack, or greasy bags, in which they will soon be seen 
bearing away beef and flour. This is ration day ; “ issue day,” as 
it is called. ‘The Indians are receiving “ Uncle Sam’s” supplies. 
The younger women are on hand with small bags to carry the 
family’s allowance of coffee, beans, hominy, rice, soap, and other 
such light or small portions of the weekly “ration.’’ The very 
youngest women, those just emerging from girlhood, have their 
faces gaily painted and stand in groups about the corners, near the 
doors, They chatter and giggle, and partly cover their faces with 
their bright-colored shawls or blankets, while stealing sly glances 
at some Indian dude who is strutting near, or lashing his pony 
into foam to make it dance and plunge. The middle-aged women 
gossip; but the old women cerrry out huge burdens of beef and 
flour. They sputter some, but no one seems to listen. Here then 
are the three ages of Indian women: giggle, gossip, sputter ; flirt, 
leisure, drudge. 

Where are the men? They line 
the outside of the warehouse ; sit in 
and under wagons ; hang on fences; 
and throng the Indian trader's estab- 
lishment, near by. Then they lie 
about, passing the pipe round and 
round (one pipe to a group), smok- 
ing and telling stories all day long. 
But a few men are at the warehouse 
attending to family affairs. Every 
year more men are seen doing the 
heavy work, 

All about the camp Indian chil- 
dren are playing, dogs fighting, and 
Indian young men racing their pon- 
ies. 

Let us step inside the warehouses. 
The Indian women, as representa- 
tives of their families, go forward in 
order and present their ration tickets 
at an officer's window. Then the 
amount of coffee, tea, sugar, homi- 
ny, beans, soap, flour, bacon, etc., is 
called out, weighed or measured, 
and poured into little troughs or 
chutes whose mouths empty in front 
of the high-fenced counter. The 
Indian woman holds a long cloth 
bag under the chute and receives the 
coffee. Then she ties a string about 
the bag just above the coffee and 
hastens to another trough for sugar. 
A string is tied above the ouger 
and so on till the long bag is filled 
and tied into a series of huge knots. 
7. Basil Ekarden. At the further end of the long, low 


6. Hugh Chee, 
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warehouse, fresh beef is being issued. It is stacked on the 
floor tons high, covered with flies and dripping with gore. Indian 
men are slashing it with long knives and cutting the bones with 
axes. 

All this food free? Not at all! The Indians have paid for it. 
They have relinquished hundreds of millions of acres of land to the 
United States government, for which, according to treaty stipula- 
tions, the government owes them many millions of dollars. This 
is being paid, notin cash, but in food, clothing, and schooling. Over 
yonder is a large government boarding-school the Indian agent’s 
office and residence, government shops, a shoe shop, tin shop, car- 
penter shop, blacksmith shop, all for the use of the Indians, and 
mostly manned by Indian mechanics, and a saw mill and grist mill. 
Besides these there are the dwelling houses of numerous employees 
and hangers on ; also the several buildings of a licensed Indian 
trader’s establishment. Such a village is what is commonly 
known as an “ Indian Agency.” 

But what is an “ Indian Reservation ” ? 

Let us suppose issue day is over. The Indians are scattering in 
all directions. Many move along the Missouri river valley. Others 
climb the series of biuffs, that rise one after another from the river 
to the high prairie beyond. Scores of wagons are rattling along 
these roads. The women, children, and “ issue goods,” are all in 
the bottom of the wagon box, while the men enjoy the spring seat 
in front. Two little ponies and a big whip constitute the team. 
Several colts and dogs follow each wagon. 

Some of the Indian reservations are very large tracts of land; 
for instance, four times as large the state of Rhode Island. It 
takes many of the Indians two or three days to travel from the 
agency to their homes. On these large reservations the issue days 
come about twice a month; but the greater part of the time is 
spent in traveling back and forth. Farming is neglected, and 
civilization progresses slowly. But there zs progress. Indeed 
within the last fifty years the Indians have advanced further toward 
civilization than our European forefathers did in hundreds of 
years. 

On one particular reservation the Indians are divided into what 
may be called conservative and progressive parties. The conser- 
vatives cling to their barbarous forms of living, their heathen cere- 
monies and dances. They are lazy; do not care to learn our ways ; 
paint their faces ; wear blankets and long hair, and would rather beg 
than plow. But the progressives wear citizens’ clothes, and have 
short hair and clean faces. They cook and eat according to civilized 
methods. Most of them are conscientious Christians. They are 
industrious, but do not accumulate much property because con- 
stantly impoverished by their visiting relatives of the conservative 
party. Nevertheless the progressives are persevering and increas- 
ing. They are ready to learn new ways, and anxious to have 
their children educated. 


Supplementary. 


Richard Anthony Proctor. 


March 23, 1837. September 12, 1888. 


Saturn and its System, Handbook of Stars, 

Half-hours with the Telescope, | Gnomonic Star Atlas, 

Light Science for Leisure Hours, Elementary Astronomy, 
Half-hours with the Stars, Double Stars, 

Borderland of Science, Transits of Venus, 

The Old and New Astronomy, Constellation Seasons, 

Sun Views of the Earth, Other Worlds than Ours, 

Orbs around Us. Elementary Physical Geography. 


His Boyhood.—He was educated chiefly at home, being én deli- 
cate health for several years. He was a diligent reader, his 
tastes inclining to history, literature, and theology more than to 
mathematics or the sciences. He showed a great liking for the 
construction of maps, and in his later life regarded charting not 
only as an important aid in scientific investigation, but as a very 
instructive mental exercise. 


As a Student.—At the age of twelve, he began to read Euclid, 
and at once evinced a liking for geometrical study. Subse- 
quently he pursued his studies at King’s college, London, and 
at St. John’s college, where he took his degree of B. A., in 1860. 
He was appointed Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1866, and afterward honorary secretary and editor of its “ pro- 
ceedings.” 


His Life-work.—Mz:. Proctor was singularly fortunate in 
formulating theories which were subsequently confirmed and 
in some cases demonstrated by new observations. Having ana- 
lyzed the results collected by the Herschels and others, and carried 
out a series of original researches, he was led toa new theory of 
the structure of the stellar universe. He maintained, on theoret- 
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ical grounds, the fact since established, of the solar corona, and 
also that of the inner complex solar atmosphere, afterwards dis- 
covered by Young. Although the promulgation of these theories 
drew him into frequent controversies, in his main subject of orig- 
inal investigation, the constitution of the heavens, he contented 
himself with collecting evidence, weighing objections, and endeav- 
oring to progress toward the solution of the difficult but inter- 
esting problems associated with the subject. 





As a Writer —He wrote incessantly, contributing to journals 
of every kind, on a great variety of subjects, but always with the 
most interest on those relating to astronomy. From 1866 to 1873, 
he published no less than twenty-one books and essays. This 
rapid multiplication of books, was unfavorable to the promotion 
of science by original research. Although driven to write about 
science for a livelihood, or forsake it for a more remunerative em- 
ployment, he never neglected the more serious work of investiga- 
tion. During the same period, from 1866 to 1873, Proctor con- 
tributed more freely than any other Fellow of the Astronomical 
Society to its ‘“ Proceedings,” the pages of which are devoted ex- 
clusively to accounts of original search. He started a periodical, 
first weekly, afterward monthly, called Awowledge which was 
devoted principally to making science popular, and to which he 
was himself a voluminous contributor, writing on everything from 
“ Americanisms” and “ Whist” to the reasons for the building of 
the Pyramids. 


As a Lecturer.—Prof. Proctor was somewhat under the medium 
height, and had a strong, well-built frame. His complexion was 
ruddy, indicating an active, cheerful temperament. As a lecturer 
he was noted for the extreme simplicity and clearness with which 
he could present a difficult subject. His illustrations in his lect- 
ures on astronomy, a science he did so much to popularize, were 
of such a character, that a child could understand them, and yet 
they answered their purpose in every way. Prof. Proctor com- 
municated his enthusiasm to his audiences, and there are thous- 
ands who date their love for the science from the time when they 
first saw him on the rostrum. 


¥ 
Historical Days of March. 


By Lizzig M. HADLEY, 


(The children representing different days should carry cards with the day o 
the month and year upon them.) 


School.—F reezing, thawing, rough winds blowing, 
Pray what have we here? 


March.—\'m a tiny arc from Time's circle, 
A bit of the bonny year. 


When Rome in her might and power 
Stood ever the first in wars, 

She gave me the name of Martius 
To honor her great god, Mars. 


The Saxons called me the “ month of storms, 
Or the rugged “ month of strength ;” 
Old Scotch and English legends 
Add three gcod days to my length. 


If you look far down the vista 
Where all the old years shine, 

You will see that there I am first of all, 
The head of the honored line. 
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But as years went hurrying onward, 
Swift as a flying bird, 

And change was written on everything, 
The first month became the ¢hzrd. 


School,—March was considered the first month in the year, 
until the change in style in 1752. 


March.—Do you think I care for these changes ? 
That I mourn for honors lost ? 
That for this against a stormy sky 
My wind-blown branches are tossed ? 


Nay, for the world grows better ; 
These changes I’m sure are well, 

And now will you welcome my children 
Who have come with a story to tell ? 


School.—Y es, we'll welcome every one, 
Breezy daughter, blustering son. 

Let us hear the tales they tell. 
Of what hath your month befell ? 


March 27.-- Centuries on centuries stand, 
Since our own fair western land 
Lay across an unknown sea, 
Waiting for discovery. 


Then the brave men of that day, 
In their good ships sailed away, 
Took their lives within their hands, 
Seeking gold and unknown lands. 


One went searching in good sooth, 
For the fabled *‘ Fount of Youth,” 
And while I told off the hours, 
Lo! He found the “ Land of Flowers.” 


School, —F\orida was discovered by Ponce de Leon March 27, 
according to some authorities, 1511 ; others place the date at 1513. 


March 8.—This day, across the stormy sea, 
We felt the lion’s paw, 
England believed that might made right, 
And passed the “ Stamp-Act law.” 


School.—The Stamp Act was passed March 8, 1765. 


March 18.—Aseast and west the tidings flew 
To hamlets, towns, and farms, 
It seemed the awful tocsin, sent 
To call the land to arms. 


Then came an angry murmur 
Repeated o’er and o’er, 

Growing louder and still louder, 
Till it reached old England’s shore. 


And that sound of righteous anger 
The people’s strength revealed. 

So England changed her course, 
And the Stamp Act was repealed. 


School.—The Stamp Act was repealed March 18, 1766. 


March 5.—The tale | tell is one of blood, 
But yet so far away ; 
The Boston massacre to us 
Seems but a dream to-day. 


School,—The Boston Massacre occurred March 5, 1770. 


March 31.—Our troubles were not ended, 
We had vowed we would be free, 
And so, the British passed a law 
To shut from us the sea. 


School.—The Boston Port Bill was passed March 31, 1774. 


March 17.—Oh, was there e’er a happier sight 
In dear old Boston town, 
Than that on which the morning sun 
Upon my day looked down! 


A murmur, as from myriad throats, 
A sound of hurrying feet ; 

Then we saw the British army 
Go marching down the street 


To where their ships were waiting 
Upon the sparkling bay, 
And ere the day was ended 
We saw them sail away. : 


School—Boston was evacuated by the British, March 17, 1776. 
March 15.—At Guilford Court House, under Greene, 
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Our army bravely fought, 
And though the British victory gained, 
*T was a victory dearly bought. 


School_—The Americans were defeated at Guilford Court House, 
March 15, 1781. 


March 4, 1791.—With just a band of thirteen states 
The Union was begun. 
And Vermont was first to join them, 
In seventeen-ninety-one, 


School,—Vermont was admitted in to the Union, March 4, 1791. 


March 4.--Count the days March brings, you'll see 
None more famed in history 
Than the one each fourth year sent, 
When we make our Prestdent. 


School.— Inauguration Day ” has been every fourth year since 
March 4, 1797. 


March 1.—There was war 'twixt France and England, 
For each the wor/d would own, 
And Congress, on my day, decreed 
To let them both alone. 


School.—Congress interdicted commerce with France and 
England, March 1, 1809. 


March 2, 1815.—And now straight o’er the fair blue sea, 
From the far-off Afric coast, 
The pirate ships came sailing 
With their fierce and warlike host. 


To give these men their just deserts, 
To calm our seamen’s fears, 

War was declared upon my day 
By Congress, ’gainst Algiers. 


School._—Congress declared war against Algiers, March 2, 1815. 


March 3, 1820.—There was trouble when Missouri 
Knocked at the Union door, 
There are slaves enough, the people said 
And we will have no more. 


Then Congress tried to help her, 
And yet do the people’s will ; 

And so my day was made a law, 
The “ Missouri Compromise Bill.” 


School_——The Missouri Compromise Bill was passed March 3, 
1820. 


March 15.—And now to join the list of states, 
We saw young Maine appear, 
And when next the Union roll was called, 
We heard her answer—“ Here.” 


School.—Maine was admitted to the Union, March 15, 1820. 


March 1, 1842.—Next, Texas tired of marching 
So near us, yet alone, 
Now joined the grand procession, 
And made our cause her own. 


School.—Texas was annexed to the United States, March 1, 
1842. 


March 27,1847.--’Twas on my day, in Mexico, 
That our army under Scott, 
With the Mexicans at Vera Cruz 
A bloody battle fought. 


School,—The battle of Vera Cruz was fought March 27, 1847. 


March 1, 1867.--Now while we all were trying 
To forget old wrongs and hate, 


4 To our ever widening circle 


Nebraska came,—-a state. 
School.—_Nebraska was admitted to the Union, March 1, 1867. 


All the days.—Our tale is told, O March! 
O’er all we drop the veil of time, 
And listen while the bells of peace 
From the nation’s belfry chime. 


» 


Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 
Into the world with a stir and din, 
The north wind, the east wind, and west wind together, 
Inbringing, inbringing the March’s wild weather. ' 
—C, F. Woolson. 
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The Educational Field. 





Robert Hebert Quick. 


The name of Mr. Quick is so familiar to American teachers 
that some account of him will be interesting to those who have 


read his “ Educational Reformers.” In early childhood his health 
was very delicate, and so he was prepared for college in private 
schools, from which he went to Harrow, and afterwards to Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He then was admitted a clergyman of the 
church of England. His life work was that of a parish priest, an 
assistant master at Cranleigh, a master at Harrow, and the head 
of preparatory schools at Orme Square and Guildford. As a 
clergyman his sermons were always fresh and interesting and 
usually preached extempore. One, who knew him best as a minis- 
ter, says, that “his sympathies were always with the poor, and 
his spiritual work pure, loving, and deeply reverent.” Asa teacher, 
the head-master of Harrow says, “ His affectionate, brotherly ways, 
his instinctive sympathy, his readiness to receive as well as to give 
help, his sturdy, common sense, his merry twinkling smile of 
humor, his quiet enjoyment of being quizzed by triends, who loved 
and respected him, his knowledge of the scientific study of the 
history of education, at home and abroad, made his companion- 
ship of great worth.” Although he was not made to be a great 
teacher in a large school, he was beyond doubt, an invaluable ad- 
dition to the schools with which he was connected. 

Many of his pupils remember with delight his kindly hand and 
his more kindly voice. It was no unusual thing to see him on the 
nursery floor, or the drawing room rug, rolling about, with a 
swarm of happy children taking the most unpedantic liberties 
with his long and long suffering beard, the very genius of good 
nature. He dearly loved young children. He believed in their 
intuitions and the value of their fresh immaturity. 

It was a great offence to him to force and cramp them by rigid 
systems of training under the guise and in the name of discipline, 
or uniformity, or competition. On one occasion two young chil- 
dren at Harrow had caught alive mouse in a trap. What should 
they do with it? Some servants wished to drown it. “ Not to 
be thought of,” said the children. Might they turn him loose in 
the garden? “Not to be thought of,” said the gardener. Thus 
baffled, the young philosophers fell back on first principles. ““ Who 
was the kindest man in Harrow?” The answer was not long in 
coming. They ran for Mr. Quick and went straight for his house, 
intending to leave the poor, trembling mouse in his care, but find- 
ing this kindest of men out, they let the little prisoner in his drawing 
room, and ran joyfully back to their play, fully satisfied that the 
future career of the little animal was perfectly safe. This intense 
love for children was a marked characteristic of his mother who 
kept a school for little children of such a nature as to be Froebelian 
before Froebel had done his work. Yet with all this childishness 
he possessed the highest type of intellectual vigor. His conversa- 
tional powers were of the highest order; poets, novelists,historians, 
and great authors of all sorts—he knew them all. His very nature 
scorned the mean, the false, and the unjust, and hovel what- 
ever was noble and praiseworthy. It has been said of him that 
“he might doubtless have been a greater man had he been less 
good.” At the age of sixty he died. His chief title to the regard 
of the world who did not personally know him rests upon his “ Edu- 
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cational Reformers.” Soon after he had revised this book of his 
younger days he was taken away. But although his life was 
shortened it was not inzomplete. No teacher of late years is so 
worthy of being held in affectionate remembrance as Mr. Quick. 





An education bill, now pending in the Prussian landtag, has 
already caused the resignation of three important members of the 
Prussian cabinet. This bill threatens to revolutionize the methods 
of instruction in that country and is believed to be framed accord- 
ing to the wishes of the young kaiser. 

One object of the bill is to stamp out skepticism and enforce 
Christianity by act of parliament, with the evident belief that the 
cause of monarchy and the cause of religion are inseparable. It 
is said that at least a third of the adult male population of Ger- 
many never enter a church. These agnostic non-churchgoers, as a 
class, have formerly given their influence in favor of a representa- 
tive government. To convert this class into Christians, and thus 
make firmer the present form of government, is supposed to be the 
object of William II. in the present measure. This provides that 
the parents of any child, if they hold one of certain specified re- 
ligious beliefs, may insist that the child shall be taught their be- 
lief at school by a specially qualified instructor. If thirty parents 
belonging to one of the designated religious bodies demand a sep- 
arate school, it may be built for them at the discretion of the 
authorities; and if the demand come from sixty parents, compli- 
ance with it is obligatory. In schools belonging to a religious con- 
fession the teachers must all belong to that confession, and the 
clergy are to have the right not only to be present, but to examine 
the children and admonish the teachers if they find the religious 
instruction unsatisfactory. Children not belonging to any of the 
designated religious bodies may be forced to attend religious in- 
struction if not exempted by the president of the province ; and if 
they are so exempted, they must be privately educated in the 
parents’ peculiar tenets. 





The city of Buffalo has organized an educational association 
and has had lectures by Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann, of La Porte, 
Indiana. Much interest was manifested. It is worthy of remark 
that when there is an educational revival or educational interest in 
a town a study of the kindergarten is made. And we will 
venture the statement that any man who ranks at all high as an 
educator in this country, or any other, has been and is a close 
student of the kindergarten. This is a point worthy of thought. 





The Morning Star of Glens Falls contains an account of 
a meeting of citizens respecting a public library : “Supt. Williams 
whose fame is extensive as the founder of the great summer school 
in this beautiful town, read a valuable paper and announced that a 
citizen was ready to found a library. No thoughtful teacher but 
sees that Azs work must be supplemented by reading. But what 
is he doing about it? Who of all the teachers has cried aloud: 
‘You must provide books for the children to read ; I sharpen up 
their wits, I train their faculties, I create new thoughts and desires, 
but alas! they must return to their homes unable to expend these 
new energies?’ Teachers, you leave a part of your duty undone 
if you don’t arouse the people to have libraries.” 


The report of the school committee of Florence, Mass., gives an 


interesting account of their experiment in manual training 
about a year ago. Rev. F. A. Hinckley witnessed the presenta- 
tion of the knife-cutting course by Mr. Geo. B. Kilbon, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and received the inspiration to attempt the work in 
Florence. The result has been successful. Not only the pupils, 
but the teachers also have taken instruction from Mr. Hinckley. 
The verdict of the teachers is, “It leads the children to close obser- 
vation and accurate work, calls forth their mental and physical 
powers, trains the judgment, and gives self-reliance. It also keeps 
the children happy, good natured, and patient.” 


The prize of two hundred and fifty dollars, offered by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, New York, for the best essay 
on the subject of “State and Local Taxation of Personal Property 
in the United States,” has been awarded to Mr. S. M. Dick, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The committee of award consisted of Professor Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Professor Seligman, of 
Columbia college, New York, and Professor Folwell, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 





Superintendent Day, of Cleveland, says, “ If we are to maintain 
our schools at the highest standard we must occasionally bring in 
some outside talent. I would prefer teachers who are not all over 
town trying to get people’s influence to assist them. I think that 
sort of conduct ought to debar an applicant from appointment.” 





The next Primary number of THE JOURNAL will not be issued 
till March 5. (See first page.) After this the Primary number 


will be issued on the first instead of the last week in each month, 
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Cornell university receives annually a sum of about $57,000, 
which is expended in giving free tuition to five hundred and 
twelve under-graduates. The university also gives free tuition to 
quite a number of post-graduates, in addition to the amount which 
is expended annually for the maintenance of fellowships and 
scholarships. 





Learning to sew is compulsory in the Washington schools for 
girls in the third, fourth, fitth, and sixth grades. The schools fur- 
nish all the material except the thimbles. The system of sewing 
was introduced into the city about five years ago and 6,000 girls be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years now give one hour each 
week to learning to sew. 





It has been discovered that Mrs. Christopher Columbus was a 
Miss Palestrello ; that she was the daughter of a navigator, and 
that she made many hazardous voyages with him. Why didn’t 
she come to America? 

The Chicago Herald makes a vigorous protest against the allot- 
ment of $40,000 by the board of education for the study of Ger- 
man in that city : 

“ The addition of $40,000 to the cost of German is simply an outrage. What 
proportion of the additional 8,000 children in the schools will derive one cent’s 
worth of benefit from this added $40,000? Was ever demagogy more profligate 
or more reckless of the labor that earns money taken up in taxes? Let us see 
what this $40,000 is to seem to go for. In fact, it will not go practically for 
good anywhere, But where is it to be ostensibly applied ? One year ago the high 
school as. Was 4,375; this month it is 4,864, a round increase of 500 in 
twelve months, The primary grade membership a year ago was 84,376; this 
month it is 89,or2, an increase of 5,000, or ten times that in the high schools. 
Every hour of those 5,000 children should be spent on simple English studies ; 
nine tenths of them will never enter a high school and only a portion a grammar 
school, The $40,000 will be worse than wasted ; in fact, it will scarcely touch 
the children, for the study of German is optional and parents of prima: ade 
pupils have too much sense to impose it on them in the earlier years, Will it go, 
then, to the extra 500 pupils in the high schools and the added 3,000 in the gram- 
mar grades? Where will it go? To whom is it togo? For what is it to go? 
How can an additional $40,000 be spent in the schools of Chicago in one year 
on an optional foreign language pursued only by a small number of students 
when the total increase in membership is only 8,000? Explanation is certainly 
demanded.” 

At a meeting for hygiene held in London, England, Dr. 
Leo Burgenstein, of Vienna, Austria, lectured on “The Working 
Curve of a School Hour.” Basing his assertions on close practi- 
cal observations, he explained in what time and in what manner 
the receptive faculty of a child’s brain is changed. From the 
working curves made after minute practical experiments he de- 
ducts the conclusion that not even the simpler studies should 
occupy the child longer than $ of an hour at atime. On motion 
of Dr. Burgenstein, the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. The question of mental overwork is to be decided after exact 
studies and experiments; school boards are to be urged to make 
such experiments. 

2. As long as the question of overwork has not found an 
answer based on scientific observations, the time of school sessions 
should not exceed 45 minutes, and each session should be fol- 
lowed by a 15 minutes’ recess. —Ptidagogische Warte. 





A new preparatory school for Yale college is soon to be erected 
in the northwest corner of Connecticut, through the generous dona- 
tion of Mrs. Hotchkiss, widow of the manufacturer of the Hotch- 
kiss gun. It is to be called the Hotchkiss preparatory school. 
This lady has given the land and $150,000 for the completion of 
the school buildings, and has contributed $500,000 for the endow- 
ment of the school. It will accommodate 100 students. 





The attention of subscribers is called to the following notifica- 
tions : 

When changing the address, it is not sufficient that instructions 
be sent to the post-master to forward mail. It is contrary to the 
postal law of the United States to forward newspapers, and they 
are thrown in the waste-basket, if not delivered to some of your 
friends, 

When a subscriber changes his address, the publisher of the 
paper should be notified of the fact. It will save much annoyance 
and loss, as the law holds subscribers responsible for lost news- 
papers, unless notification to the publisher has been made that the 
address has been changed. 





Last year the university of Michigan had 168 more students than 
Harvard university, which had 2,252; but this year Harvard has 
418 more than Michigan, which has 2,495. While Harvard has 
gained 361, Michigan has gained only 75. These two institutions 
of learning are the foremost in the country, so far as their enroll- 
ment books are concerned. 





At the State Association recently held at Fairhaven, Wash., the 
synthetic system of teaching reading was discussed and great in- 
terest manifested to learn its distinctive features. The local press 
(Fairhaven) has the following : 

“ An instructive discussion of the method was had before the association and 
many pempednee to it dispelled by the practical presentation of the method and 
its results. 

The publishers of the text-books upon the synthetic system have purchased 
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from Superintendent Gault the ee to publish and circulate his thesis upon 
the system which was recently delivered before the Academy of Science, and it 
will shortly be issued in pamphlet form and distributed among inquirers, 

Superintendent Gault says that several families in this city have purchased 
the manuals and text-books, thus acquainting themselves with the method and 
are using them in home instruction.” 





Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, has just made happy his many pupils 
and friends in New York city by a short visit. 

At the rooms of the Lexington Musical Union formed this 
season he was warmly welcomed by his loyal pupils, who in turn 
received from him a most interesting and inspiring talk. His mew 
vocal harmony drill charts and modulators, that he introduced to 
the class, are far in advance of anything yet offered to the public 
as aids in the study of music. Prof. Holt also spoke by invitation 
at the new Carnegie Music Hall to the Teachers’ Music As- 
sociation, and at the College of the City of New York to the Prim- 
ary Principals’ Association. These lectures were regarded as 
valuable as they were interesting. 





Superintendent Swett has been making systematic inquiries 
among parents as to the amount of home study by the pupils 
and the results as to health. Responses have almost unani- 
mously condemned the practice of home study, and many in- 
stances of resulting ill health have been cited. Supt. Swett 
Says: 

** The present course in the high schools includes more than is required for 
admission to the university, and here is the chief cause of trouble. For instance, 
solid geometry is not required for admission to the State University, as it is 
taken up from the beginning in the Freshman year. If that part of geometry 
were cut off it would relieve tne high school pupils of from one to two hours’ 
study a day for tive months, If there is need of any further reduction of work, 
astronomy—not required by the university—can be lopped off. The smattering 
of that study which is acquired in a few weeks’ cramming is worth 80 little 
that it would hardly be missed. If any further reduction be needed, the work 
in chemistry can be curtailed to just what is needed by the university, and no 
more, To reduce the hours of home work many parents have suggested that 
the school session anould be extended to 3:30, and an additional half hour be 
allowed for study at school, The recommendation is a good one. 

“* We have three high schools, There seems to be no good reason why they 
should all be reduced to a Chinese uniformity in courses of study. Inthe Boys’ 
high school a considerable number of students, ninety-seven, arejlooking forward 
to the pate pO In the Girls’ high school a large number, 137, intend to en- 
terthe normal class. In the Cogswell school technical training is an important 
element in the course. Is it not in the line of modern educational progress ana 
in accordance,with common sense to allow some differentiation of studies to meet 
the different needs o. students?” 


The resignation of William Jones, as an assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in this city, deserves a special notice from the fact 
of his long connection with public education. He successively 
occupied the position of trustee of public schools in his native 
ward, and as a member of the board of education from 1849 
through 1856. He was first elected an assistant superintendent 
while a member of the board of education. Mr. Samuel S. Ran- 
dall was then the city superintendent of schools, with Henry 
Kiddle and Samuel W. Seton as his assistants. 

Mr. Jones served as an assistant superintendent under superin- 
tendents Randall, Kiddle, and Jasper, during a period of thirty- 
five years. His entire connection with public education in this 
city extended over a period of more than forty years. It is an 
peewee: | rare occurrence that we have an’ opportunity to 
chronicle the continuance of anyone in the service of public po Mg 
tion forso long a period. To have had such a service is a great 
honor. 

In his retirement from this long and faithful service Mr. Jones 
carries with him the kind remembrances of his associates and of 
thousands of teachers ; also their earnest wishes for his continued 
health and happiness. 





THE JOURNAL is indebted to the editorial courtesy of the Busz- 
ness Woman's Journai for the Indian pictures which appear in 
our columns this week. 


Teachers Wanted. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—Principal for Manual Training School 
wanted, Salary, $2,500. 

SCIENCES.—College position to teach Chemistry and Biology in 
the West. $700. 

MATHEMATICS.—Two private school positions. College men 
wanted, Elementary to advanced work, Salary, $750 each. 

ACADEMY.—Episcopalian College graduate wanted for acade- 
mic work at $800. 

HIGH SCHOOL.—College woman wanted in Mo. at $600. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—College man for Classics and con- 
versational German at $800; also lady (college graduate) for Eng- 
glish department, $600. 

Music.—A director (man) of a music department in Southern 
college. Salary, $1,000. 

MUSIC AND TELEGRAPHY.—A gentleman to lead cornet band 
and teach telegraphy. 

CALISTHENICS AND GYMNASTICS,—A director for city schools. 
Salary, $1,000 to $1,500. 

Perhaps some of the above will suit you. Demand is steady 
now for teachers. Lack of s does not permit mentioning 
others. Write full particulars about yourself. If you know where 
there is or ‘will be a vacancy it will pay you to write. Address H. 
S. Kellegg, 25 Clinton place, New York. 
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Correspondence. 
Spelling Reform in Congress. 


On January 11 the following resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Hon. Allen C. Duborow, of Chicago : 

Resolved by the House 0 nie (the Senate concurring), That the 
Public Printer be and is hereby directed in all works for Congress and for the 
departments begun after the passage of this resolution, to adopt the followin, 
rules for amended —-. except in educational and other works where a dif- 
ferent orthography may required: — . 

First. Drop we at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, etc., where the 
preceding vowel is short. Thus spell demagog, epilog, synagog, etc. When the 
preceding vowel is long, as in prorogue, vogue, disembogue, retain final letters 
as at present. = ie! ; 

Second. Drop finale in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, etc., when 
the preceding vowel is short, Thus spell offosit preterit, hypocrit, requisit, etc. 
When the preceding vowel is long, as in polite, finite, unite, etc., retain present 
forms unchanged. i ; 

Third. Drop final ¢e in words like quartette, coquette, cigarette, etc. Thus 
— cigaret, roset, epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 


ourth. Drop final me in words like programme. Thus spell srogram, ori- 


Thus 


flam, gram, etc. ; 

Fifth. Change #4 to / in words like phantom, telegraph, phase, etc. 
spell alfabet, paragra/, Silosofy, Sonetic, fotograf/, etc. 

Sixth. Substitute e for the dipthongs 2 and 2 when they have the sound of 
that letter. Thus spell codian, esthetic, diarrhea, subpena, esofagus, atheneum, 
oN. B.—No change in proper names, 

This resolution is in substance the same that was introduced 
into Congress at the last session. Owing to the tariff and other 
bills, which entirely engrossed the attention of the legislature, the 
resolution on Spelling Reform was not brought up for discussion. 
Friends of the movement, however, will make a vigorous effort to 
have the resolution acted on at the present session. To accom- 
plish this, congressmen must know the will of their constituents. 
Persons willing to help in getting petitions signed, to be sent to 
members of Congress from their respective districts, are asked to 
communicate with Mr. Henry R. Boss, 232 Irving Avenue, Chicago, 
lll., or with Spelling Reform Rooms, 24 Clinton Place, New York. 
ELIZA B. BURNZ. 


Would it be possible to make a tour through southern Europe. 
Spain, Italy, and Palestine in the summer months? Would the heat 
be too great for one brought up in a cold climate? What would be 
the cost of a trip to Liverpool and back for two persons? A. D, 

A traveler going to southern Italy in July and August takes 
considerable risks. Rome is especially unhealthy in summer. Of 
course one accustomed toa cold climate would feel the heat a 

ood deal. Excursion rates on steamers sailing to Liverpool vary 
rom $110 to $300 (one person) according to room. 

For other information teachers may continue to address, with 
stamp, Miss Alice M. Kellogg, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Supt. Robertson of Chil- 
licothe, IIl., asks who can beat his report for December. In reply 
I submit the following report for December : 


No. enrolled -— - - - . 61 


Average No. belonging - - . 59.89 
2 daily attendance - - - - 59.55 
Cases of tardiness - - - - I 
Percent. of attendance - - - - 99.43 
™ “ punctuality - - - 99.82 
Average per cent. - - - - 99.62 


FOR JANUARY, 
No. enrolled - - - ~ = ‘ 60 


Average No. belonging - - . - 58.3 
“daily attendance - - - - 57.6 
Per cent. of " - - - “ 98.79 
i “punctuality - - - - 99.74 
Average per cent. - - - ~ 99.26 
Cases of tardiness’ - - - - « 3 


You will observe that we have tardiness in our school, and I do 
not know how it can be prevented. I do believe, however, that 
we have reduced tardiness to a minimum. I have two classes in 
which there has not been a case of tardiness this year (I mean 
school year). One of them has recorded a perfect attendance and 
punctuality to date, this year. 

I cannot tell how I have secured this result. Several agencies 
have contributed to form the result. They take pride in their re- 

tt. They recognize punctuality asa business principle. 

Odebolt, Ta. J. H. ORCUTT, Prin. 





What induced Isabella, who was queen of Spain, to say that she 
would pledge her jewels, if need be, to carry out the project for 


Columbus. Was it from a weakness of the Spanish treasury or 
not? 5. W. j. 
Tallahassee. 


“Bryant’s Popular History” says: ‘ Queen Isabella was con- 
vinced by her Minister of Finance that the loss and shame to 
Spain would be great and irreparable if such an opportunity to 
add to her dominion and wealth, by the discovery of a short pas- 
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sage to India, should fall into the hands of another power.” An- 
other authority says: ‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
over-estimated queen ever did anything of the sort.” 


Give some suggestions as to the best methods of treating a young 
man, 18 years of age, who is obstinate and will not reproduce stories 
in language work. Ww. A, 

N.C. 

Make him your friend outside of school, and the way to reach 
him will present itself. Another side of the young man will pre- 
sent itself to you in an association of a comrade nature, that will 
probably be a surprise to you. 


If hot water be put into a glass jar, the jar will break; but ifa 
spoon be put in the jar before putting the water in, it will not break; 
please explain the principle. Cc. 

BF 


Glass is a poor conductor of heat. When hot water is poured 
into a tumbler or jar, the bottom of which is much thicker than 
the sides, the expansion will be unequal, causing a strain which 
often results in the cracking of the tumbler, generally near the 
bottom. A glass beaker, made of even thin glass, will not break 
when boiling water is poured in because all parts of the glass ex- 
pand alike and at the same time. Metal is a good conductor of 
heat. A spoon placed in the tumbler will quickly become hot 
when the water is poured into the glass. The heat thus with- 
drawn seems in many cases to reduce the temperature of the 
water just below the critical point at which the tumbler would 
crack. It certainly happens at times that a jar cracks in spite of 
the presence of a spoon, and again, glass will often stand the heat 
though no spoon be used. If care is taken to warm the glass first 
and to pour in the hot water gradually it will seldom crack. 


3. J. 


How shall I go to work to form a habit among my pupils ot 
speaking good, English. The home conversation and that of com- 
panions work strongly against all our attempts to give the teaching 
of language a prominence in school work. S. M. F 

New Jersey. 

A whole army of teachers are asking the same question and 
laboring under the same difficulties. Teaching written language 
alone will never make correct talkers of children. They must be 
taught to speak correctly. How? By never letting one incor- 
rectly spoken sentence go unnoticed in the school-room. No 
matter what else has to go undone, be firm in the decision that if 
the child speaks at all it shall speak correctly. Children can be 
found in schools by the hundreds who wrz¢e passable English and 
talk like heathens at recess. Inthe forgetfulness of play, the home 
and street dialect has full freedom. But there lies a concealed 
danger in this determination never to let the child speak incor- 
rectly; for there may result a “ nagging” habit in the teacher that 
will defeat her purpose. There are a good many ways to correct 
children without a direct attack. Their ear is not accustomed to 
correct forms of speech. Begin by familiarizing them with proper 
forms of expression. One good way is to write upon the black- 
board, before school, a list of sentences in common use among 
children (correctly written of course), and let the school read them 
in concert before the regular exercises of the day commence. 
Whenever these sentences are incorrectly used through the day, 
attention may be called to it by simply pointing to the blackboard. 
There are many other ways of “ working up” an interest in this 
matter which will come to the skilful, earnest teacher, on the 
spot, that cannot be prescribed beforehand. 

Story telling by the children, in reproduction of a story read by 
the teacher, will give good results if the story teller is not allowed 
to proceed, after one mistake in language. All this must be done 
good-naturedly. Not a bit of use in trying to drive or scold a child 
into good English. 

Please expiain what is meant by an ohm and by an ampere. A 
boy came into my class the other day whose father is an electrical 
engineer, and who spoke of a dynamo being able to produce 1,000 
volts, EMMA FIELD, 

New York, 

It is not easy to give a clear explanation of the meaning of these 
terms unless something is known of electricity. You should ex- 
amine a battery; there is one in every place where there is an 
electric bell. In most houses a battery is used called the Le Clanche 
pattern; this gives a force of 1} volts. From this you may get 
some idea of what a volt is. The force of a current of electricity 
depends on the electrical force and on the conductor, just as the 
amount of water that runs through a pipe depends on the heat of 
water and the size of the pipe. A cell that will generate a force of 
one volt if it is sent through 250 feet of No. 16 copper wire gives 4 
current whose strength is called an ampere. You will see 
every current meets with resistance in going through a wire, or, if 
fact, through any conductor ; the resistance in this 250 feet of No. 
16 copper wire is called an ohm. 


‘ong you buy your spring medicine, get the best, which is Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla, 
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February 20, 1892. 


Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year, 


News Summary. 


FEBRUARY 4.—The New York chamber of commerce decides to 
raise a subscription for the starving Russians.—Riots in the 
Mahdi’s strongholds in the Soudan. 

FEBRUARY 5.—The police guard still maintained around Minis- 
ter Egan’s house in Santiago.—The steamship Venezuela stranded 
on the Brigantine beach on the New Jersey coast. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Election riots in Guatemala put down by govern- 
ment troops. 

FEBRUARY 7.—Death of Rear Admiral Andrew Bryson (retired), 
U.S. navy. 

FEBRUARY 8.—An Indian ship collides with a German steamer 
in the Suez canal. ° 

FEBRUARY 9.—The Queen’s speech read at the opening of the 
British house of commons. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Four Spanish anarchists garroted. 





CHINESE REBELS SUBDUED. 


The Chilean difficulty having been settled, the war vessels of 
the United States have been sent to another quarter of the globe 
where trouble exists. A popular excitement was reported at 
Ichang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, one thousand miles from the sea, 
that threatened the revival of the anti-foreign riots. In addition 
to the seven vessels already in the Asiatic station, the Baltimore, 
Bennington, and Yorktown, may also be sent there. 

The imperial forces recently routed the rebels in several places 
in the Northern provinces. The town of Pai Tse-Foo, the center 
of the old rebellion, was carried by storm, and Wong Ching and 
others were killed. At Hsia-Chang-Kao the rebels fled when the 
cannon of the imperial forces opened fire. Many of the rebel 
chiefs were killed on the field of battle. The uprising in the pro- 
vince of Kwei-Chow has been subdued. The disturbance men- 
tioned above, however, shows that the government’s trouble is not 
yet over. 

It is reported that the emperor of China has begun the study of 
the English language. Two students of the collegein Pekin have 
been detailed to instruct his Majesty, and the fact of their doing 
80 has by royal decree been published throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. This means that the Chinese feel that it 
is time to throw off their conservatism and adopt modern ways. 





WONDERFUL ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA, 

Sun Spots.—On Febuuary 10, observations were secured of sun 
spots at Lick observatory, California, and elsewhere. According 
to the calculations, the disturbed area covers about 140,000 by about 
100,000 miles. Two nuclei were found on the principal spot. 
Each of these has a diameter of about 14,000 miles, while the pen- 
umbra about the main spot had an extreme width of 65,000 miles. 
This spot could be viewed with a smoked glass. 

A NEw StTAR.—Spectroscopic copies have been taken of obser- 
vations of the new star that lately appeared near Chi Auriga. 


RIVALED THE SUN IN BRIGHTNESS.-—It was reported from Lake 
Benton, Minn., that a wonderful display was observed there in 
the heavens at midday February 10. A brightly-luminous band 
encircled the zenith, extending from the sun oneach side. Four 
large balls of light, almost as brilliant as the sun, hung at inter- 
vals on the circle, presenting the appearance of immense electric 
lights. Bright rainbows intersected the space within the circle 
The weather was slightly hazy, though the sun shone brightly. 
The phenomenon continued more than an hour, when it gradu- 
ally faded away. 


THE LOTTERY CUNQUERED AT LAST. 


For many years the Louisiana lottery has carried on its busi- 
hess, lowering the tone of public morals not only in the state in 
which it was located, but in every state in the Union, and gather- 
ing into its coffers the hard-earned money of the poor. The United 
States supreme court lately affirmed the constitutionality of 
the law excluding lottery advertisements from the mails. A few 
days after this the chief stockholder in the lottery in a letter ad- 
dressed to the people of Louisiana declared that he would not ac- 
cept a new charter for the company or continue the business 
under any conditions, because he wished to abide by the law. 
The principal reason, however, is that the sentiment of the better 
¢lass of people is too strong against the institution to maintain it 
any longer. The managers also recognize that it is impossible 
to conduct such a business without the use of the mails. Thecon- 
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ditions that killed this lottery will prevent the establishment of 
another one in any part of the country. 





CHINESE IN SIBERIA.—RUSSIAN PLANS. 


There is a reason for the Czar’s great haste for the completion 
of the railroad across Siberia. For a long time it has been the 
policy of the Chinese government to encourage the emigration of 
its citizens across the border. No matter where the Chinese go 
they remain true in sentiment to their own country. One can 
see, therefore, what an advantage it would be to China in case of 
a war with Russia to have a large Chinese population on Siberian 
territory. 

Upon the frontier of the Siberian provinces of Amoor and Ili, 
the most fertile of all, the hostility to the influx of Chinese of all 
classes is most marked. Several fights have occurred, and in each 
case a number of the Chinese were killed by the infurated Rus- 
sian peasants. The soldiers of the various imperial garrisons, al- 
though not taking an active part in these disturbances, are said 
to stand by and do nothing for the prevention of the attacks, and 
they are known when off duty to have assisted peasants in several 
riots in which Chinese were killed. Although Chinese have been 
employed in large numbers on the railroad the orders are to send 
them home at the expense of Russia as soon as their work is fin- 
ished. 

The railroad would be of great advantage in carrying troops 
and supplies in case of a war either in Europe or Asia. As it nears 
completion the aggressive Russian policy as regards Central Asia 
and China begins to assert itself, andits completion will probably 
be the signal for putting this policy into active operation. Al- 
ready Russia’s designs are apparent in the recently seized Pamir 
country, in Thibet, where she looks down upon India on one side 
and China on the other, and in Persia, whose northeastern ter- 
ritory she is even now ready to annex. The time for a true show- 
ing of her hand in Asiatic politics is rapidly nearing, and each 
spike driven and each rail laid on the trans-Siberian land brings 
her closer to her cherished object—of becomfng the master of 
Central Asia, and, perhaps, of India or China. 





CHARLES H. SPURGEON’S DEATH. 


Among the recent deaths is that of Charles H. Spurgeon, the 
great London preacher. He did not have a college education, but 
won his high place by strong natural ability. In figure he was 
short and chubby, and rather awkward than otherwise. His 
features had a round Saxon cast, such as would lead one to regard 
him as capable of arude strength, of a dogged power of endurance. 
He spoke good idiomatic Saxon in the pulpit, such as the people 
could understand. Spurgeon had the faculty of making his les- 
sons into pictures, as the pious mother and her sinning child, the 
distressed believer and his great enemy, etc. He had no doubt as 
to the truths of the Bible and the constant presence of God in 
the world. Winning his fame early, he died in his prime at the 
age of fifty-seven years. 


FATAL HOTEL Fire.—Early in February the Hotel Royal, cor- 
ner of Sixth avenue and 40th street, New York, was burned and 
many persons lost their lives. An investigation shows that the 
means of escapein case of fire was scanty,and besides, that the 
building was in an unsafe condition. This disaster following so 
soon after the collapse of the building in Park Place indicates that 
the building inspection department in New York needs an over- 
hauling. 





A STEAMSHIP STRANDED.—The North German Lloyd steamship 
Eider became stranded near the English coast. There was alarge 
amount of specie on board which was sent (Feb. 3) to Cowes on the 
isle of Wight. The sea was very violent, and the vessel lay on 
Artherfield reef in a very perilous position, but efforts were im- 
mediately begun to save her, with great hopes of success. 





A NoTED BANKER’S DEATH.—John Jay Knox, formerly con- 
troller of the currency, died in New York recently. Mr. Knox 
was born of Scotch-Irish parentage in Oneida county, New York, 
in 1828. He early entered the banking business, and took a prom- 
inent part in the discussion which preceded the establishment of 
national banks. He strongly advocated a safe and convertible 
currency, the issue of a “uniform series of circulating notes to all 
the banks, and the guarantee by the government of circulation 
secured by its own bonds. In 1870 he codified the mint and coin- 
age laws. Mr. Knox was the author of a book on “ United States 
Notes.” 





OugI0’s OIL FIELDs.—During the past six years there has been a 
remarkable development of the oil industry in northwestern Ohio. 
In that time 7,705 wells have beensunk. The present production 
is 48,000 barrels of oil daily. 





STILL LOOKING FOR A COALING ST#TION.—The United States is 
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badly in need of a coaling station in the West Indies. St. Thomas 
would be the most desirable, but Denmark wanted $7,500,000 for 
it when Mr. Seward tried to buy it, and would probably not take 
less for it now. It is not probable that, in the present straitened 
condition of the finances, Congress would be willing to appropri- 
ate that amount. The other two available points are the Mole St. 
Nicolas at the western end of the island of Haiti and Samana bay. 
Negotiations for these are being carried on by Minister Durham 
and Admiral Gherardi. 





EXHIBITION OF MEXICAN Propucts.—A plan is being carried 
out by some Mexican gentlemen for a permanent exhibition of 
products of that republic in New York city. A building in 48d 
street, corner of Lexington avenue, has been selected for the 
purpose. The expense of the enterprise will be shared by the 
twenty-seven Mexican states, and Pres. Diaz will give it his en- 
couragement. A newspaper will be published daily in Spanish 
and English and lectures given on the various products. 





THE FRENCH TARIFF.—Prices are rising rapidly in France as a 
result of the new tariff. Pork and mutton have advanced 2d._per 
pound. Italian and Dutch cheese has risen 100 percent., and 
foreign soap 200 per cent. The extra cost to workmen for necessa- 
ries of life 1s estimated at 1 franc (about 19 cents) a day. 





JAPANESE RAILWAYS.—The government submitted to the diet a 
bill for the construction of new railway lines, the purchase of 
private lines, and for raising railway bonds. If the project is car- 
ried out Japan will have one of the most complete systems of rail- 
ways in the world. The lines will be built mainly to strengthen 
trade and commerce, but their military importance will not be 
overlooked. The government intends to control the entire rail- 
way service of the empire, just as it does the telegraph and cable 
systems. 





A Decision AGirnst LoTTERIES.—The U.S. supreme court has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the act of Congress excluding 
newspapers having lottery advertisements from the mails. The 
court holds that Congress, acting under the provision of the con- 
stitution vesting in it the power to establish post offices and post 
roads, has the regulation of the entire postal system, with com- 
plete power to designate what may be carried in the mails, and 
what shall be excluded from them. It is held further that this 
does not abridge the freedom of the press because it does not in- 
terfere with the right to circulate and publish in other ways than 
through the mails. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MARINERS.—The U. S. hydrographic office is 
doing a good work in publishing each month achart and direc- 
tions. The one issued early in February contained reliable facts 
concerning violent storms, wrecks, etc., that occurred during the 
preceding month. Descriptions of storms are written in many 
cases by masters of vessels that encountered them. Storm signals 
are displayed at eighty-two stations from Maine to Texas. Notice 
is also given of the formal adoption of the steamship “lanes” by 
the principal companies running between New York and ports of 
Northern Europe, and sailing vessels are cautioned to avoid using 
these tracks. 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 





The Eskimo.. 


THE ESKIMOS AND THEIR HoME.—There is an idea that the 
Eskimo lives in the far north beeause he has been crowded out of 
more congenial climes. This is not true ; he lives in the Arctic region 
because he is fitted for it and because he likes it. These people 
are perfectly contented there and when away long to return. 
From our point of view, their hardships are greatly increased in 
the winter, starvation frequently staring themin the face, yet they 
like that season best. 


How THEY LiveE.—Certain of the Eskimos live in skin tents in 
the summer, but as winter approaches thése become too cold. The 
early snow isnot compactenough to build igloos, so they make 
ice houses. Slabs about six inches thick and the size of a house 
door are cut from a lake or stream ; theseare set upright on their 
ends, edge to edge, makinga circular little pen over which the 
the summer skin tent is lashed. The ice is so transparent that one 
on the outsidecan see the inmates walking around. 


THE IGLoo.—When the polar gales and the low temperature 
have made the snow sufficiently compact the snow-house or igloo 
is built. Thisis nearer the shape of half an egg shell than any 
other object wecan think of. The builder with himself as a center 
marks out an oval space with his snow-knife from eight to twelve 
feet across, according to the number of people who are to live in 
the house. This line repre ents where the blocks in the base of 
the house are to rest as soon as they are cut outof someneigh- 
boring snow-drift. ‘The pieces are about the size of a large pillow 
and six or eight feet in thickness. There is only one course which 
leads spirally from the bottom to the top. Theshapeof the blocks 
therefore change from quadrangular to trapezoidal and finally 
to triangular at the top. 


INSIDE THE IGLOO.—In the interior the workman makes a plat- 
form of snow, from fifteen to thirty inches high, that takes up 
fully two thirds of the space in the hut. On this platform the 
reindeerskins are spread, forming a bed. The door is cut on tne 
south side, but isso small that in order to enter one must crawl 
on his hands and knees. 


How IGLoos ARE HEATED AND VENTILATED.—The snow of 
which these huts are made is not air-tight, by any means. It 
will admit air quite readily. This slow permeationof the walls 
by the air is depended upon mostly for ventilation.; The only 
heat afforded is from the little stove lamps, over which the food 
is cooked and the skins dried. When the temperature gets two 
warm—that is, above the freezing point—the heat cutsa hole 
through the highest blocks and thecold air rushes in until the 
usual temperature is restored. 

EsKIMo TooLs.—The Eskimo never starts on his travels without 
a sword, shovel, and snow-knife. The snow-shovel is made of 
wooden boards sewed together with reindeer sinews. The handle 
is a piece of carved musk-ox horn. Snow-knives have long blades 
and a bone or wood handle long enough to grasp with both 
hands. Sometimes they use a saw, when they can get one of 
the whalers. 





is called by good judges 
the Best Series on the 





W HILING'S MUSIC COURSE 





Market. 





Consists of five Music Readers, each 25 cents ; one Advanced Reader, 54 cents ; Part Song and Chorus 
Book (for female and mixed voices), 96 cents ; or Complete Music Reader (for academies, high schools, etc.), 75 
cents ; and two charts, first series, 30 charts, strongly bound, $6.00 ; second series, 14 charts, $3.00. 


AMONG THE MERITS WHICH EXAMINERS FIND ARE the FOLLOWING: 


1. THEY ARE THOROUGHLY GRADED. 


Few studies so much need to be graded as music, yet in how many systems 


is there anything more than the pretense of doing this? Whiting’s Music Course does this. ™ 


2 THEY ARE INTERESTING. 
3. THEY ARKH EDUCATIVE. 


conquer difficulties. 


4. THEY ARE STANDARD. 
an experienced teacher, selected affd graded them. 
& THEY ARE ATTRACTI(VE i 


Children learn best what they like ; they learn fastest what is most entertaining. 

Drill is amply provided. The work given is planned to hold the attention and help the child 
It is, however, carefully provided that there should be 0 impossibilities placed in the child’s way. 

The words and music are classic and the best to be had. A trained musician and composer, 
He has admitted nothing of poor quality. 

N APPEARANCE. Typography, binding, the size and shape of the books, and all 


minor details have been carefully looked to, and are much commended. The charts are models of excellence. 


6. THEY ARE ECONOMICAL. 


others still more. 


other which gives so much for the money. 


The first five books give 112 pages each for 25 cents; the sixth gives over 250 pages; the 
These books will be bound up in any way to suit the purchaser, but it costs no more to have them separate. 
You have so many pupils, each must have a book. These books are all the same price. 
different grades at the same price others would give you the old music again. 


Therefore you get fresh music for the 
Examine all courses and see if there is any 


For further particulars and testimonials see our Music Circular, which is sent free on application. Also a miniature chart, am 
exact reproduction of the large chart, free to those asking. 


D. C. HEATH, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, .NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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New. Books. 


A book that will meet the wants of a large class of teachers who 
wish to begin a systematic study of education is The History and 
Science of Education, by William J. Shoup, M. S. In the 303 

in this volume the author has given the main facts of the 
subject. In selecting the material he has used great discrimina- 
tion and he has presented it in attractive shape. Part I. treats of 
the development of the mental and moral faculties, the kinder- 
en and how it may be made serviceable to the ordinary school, 
object lessons, stages of intellectual development, the moral facul- 
ties and their cultivation, etc. In Part II. is included a brief ac- 
count of the different theories of education, and the chief move- 
ments in the different ages, from the earliest historical times to the 
nt. Each chapter is followed by an analysis and questions 
relating to the topics considered therein. The book is clearly writ- 
ten and unencumbered by useless matter. Young teachers es- 
pecially would do well place it in their libraries. (American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. $1.00.) 





Very few men dying at the age of thirty-two have achieved a 
world-wide and enduringfame. This, however, was accomplished 
by Sir Philip Sidney, the ceful prose writer and poet, the 
few knight, the successful ambassador, the favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, the man of high honor and generosity. The life of this 
man, whose name has become a synonym for unselfishness, is the 
subject of the volume contributed to the Heroes of the Nations 
series, by H. R. Fox Bourne. It is partly based on the author's 
memoir of Sir Philip, published in 1862, but contains in addition 
the results of the researches of others since that time. The main 
facts of Sidney’s career in all its varied relations are well set forth. 
In order not to overstep the bounds set for the work (and to main- 
tain the proportion) many minor, though interesting, details have 
been omitted. The period in which Sidney lived 1s one of the 
most interesting in English history and his name is dear to all 
branches of the English race. Therefore this biography, giving so 
just an estimate of his character and career, will be in great de- 
mand. The volume is a fine specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 
The same care was devoted to the illustrations, typography, print- 
ing, and binding that has been noted in the other volumes : 
i ($1.50. 


There has appeared lately a historical chart giving chronological 
lists of the famous men of the past six centuries in literature, phil- 
osophy, religious thought, science, invention, and discovery ; paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and kindred arts; and music. It 
answers the questions, Who? When? What? Red perpendicu- 
lar lines mark off the decades and black ones the centuries, while 
ted horizontal lines indicate when and how long each man whose 
name is recorded lived. Great discoveries and inventions are also 

iven, as well as many events whose influence was far-reaching. 

he chart is accompanied by a pamphlet giving alphabetical lists 
ineach department of the persons mentioned. Much history could 
be learned in a short time by the study of this chart. By it the 
pil will get an idea of the proper relations of events. If it were 
ed and hung on the wall of a school-room it would be a 
source of unending interest and profit to the children. (A. Lovell 
& Co., New York.) 


Geography taught in the dry text-book fashion is decidedly 
uninteresting, and it is no wonder that pupils are heard frequently 
tosay, “I hate geography.” But there is a way of making it 
one of the most fascinating of school studies. To have the child 
learn about the earth and its people all that he should, the teacher 
ought to know a great deal about the subject. As an aid to 
teachers mainly, How to Teach and Study Geography (Brace 
system) has been prepared by County Supt. John M. Boyer and 
John F. Wicks. Its plan is to draw out what knowledge the pupil 
possesses and to add more.to it. There are outlines of different 
countries for the blackboard, suggestive key-words as indicators 
of supplementary work to be done by pupils in reference books, 
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questions calculated to excite thought, items of interest about 
people and places, review topics, sketches of important localities, 
and tracing lessons and trips. If the teacher will use these and 
other helps intelligently there is no reason why the class should 
not look forward to the geography lesson with the same interest 
that they would to the perusal of a fairy story or a novel. (A. 
Flanagan, Chicago. 50 cents.) 


The Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 
1891 at Toronto, have recently been issued in a large octavo vol- 
ume of 881 pages. It is scarcely necessary to speak of the value of this 
collection of addresses and papers to all who wish to keep informed 
of the educational movements of the day. The daily press, how- 
ever full the reports, cannot do justice to such a meeting as the 
National Association. In this volume, therefore, we have the first 
full and accurate report of that gathering in which teachers of all 
grades will find something for them. The volume also contains 
the constitution of the association, lists of officers, life directors, life 
members and annual members. For the report of the committee 
on necrology, Dr. E. O. Lyte prepared a memoir of ex-President 
J. P. Wickersham, and a memorial of Dr. John Hancock was con- 
tributed by Dr. E. E. White. (Published by the association, E. 
H. Cook, Flushing, N. Y., president ; press of J. J. Little & Co., 
Astor Place, New York.) 


Those who wish to take up the study of Italian will find in C. H. 
Grandgent’s /ta/ian Composition a very convenient text-book. It 
is intended to give a practical and feasy course in the rudiments 
of the language accompanied by abundant exercises. Part I. has 
a course of twenty lessons in the elementary principles of the 
language and twenty exercises illustrating them ; Part II. fifteen 
paragraphs of simple Italian, each of which is followed by an ex- 
ercise based upon it, and Part III. fifteen additional exercises in 
composition, and a number of formulas used in letter writing. 
There is a brief chapter on Italian sounds, and an appendix con- 
taining some additional notes on pronunciation and a list of irregu- 
lar verbs. The book is one of Heath’s Modern Language series 
of text-books, which have everywhere won such well-merited pop- 
ularity. (D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 65 cents.) 


Many of the world-renowned classics cannot be enjoyed by the 
great mass of readers because they are locked up in a foreign 
language. Of late years the number of excellent translations of 
Greek and Latin works has greatly increased. One of the latest is 
Frances Younghusband’s translation from the German of Prof. C. 
Witt’s version of The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. This puts 
in the reach of all Xenophon’s matchless narrative, in which it has 
been said there is not a dull page. The volume is bound in blue 
cloth and is made very attractive by numerous illustrations of 
Asiatic scenes, ruins, etc, There is a map showing the route of 
the — retreat. (Longmans, Green & Co., London and New 
York.) 


Mrs. Sara E, H. Lockwood is the author of An English Gram- 
mar adapted from “ Essentials of English Grammar,” by Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale university, with new arrangement and addi- 
tional exercises suitable for younger pupils. Certainly there is no 
higher authority in language than Professor Whitney and an adap- 
tation of his work by an experienced hand must prove valuable. 
The learning of grammatical rules without accompanying exer- 
cises is practically a waste of time. The author of this book gives 
an abundance of exercises to show what is correct and the differ- 
ent forms of which language is capable, with the rules by which 
the reason for each step is parol The combination of theory 
with practice as given in this volume if employed by an intellizent 
teacher will, without doubt, make correct writers and speakers. 
(Ginn & Co. 80 cents.) 


Vick's Floral Guide for 1892 ha8 appeared, and is as attractive 
as usual with its many colored illustrations. It is an exceedingly 
valuable publication for the agriculturist or florist. (James Vick’s 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y.) 


(For Literary Notes and Magazines see narrow column on page 197.) 





JAnEs’s PsyCHOLOGY—BRIEFER 


mo. 478 pp. Teachers’ price, 88; by mail, $1.74 Goengetes cri 
nouncing Prof. James’s "riaciples of Psychology (2 vols. 8vo 
$5.32, . $6.00), “the most important contribution that 
many years” (Nation). This 

a re-writing. 


briefer course is ap 


y the subject at all. 


HALL & BERGEN’S TEXT-BOOK OF PuysiCcs. 


t critics generally n pro- 
4 teachers prioe, $4.80; y mail, 
has been made to 
t of the larger work and 


part two-fifths of the matter being new. It is a working text-book, and jutici- 
—_ used, it is probably not too difficult for any high school class that can with advantage 
uu 
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Four Invaluable Books: 
BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
Cloth. 236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents. 


COURSE. 


os : 
the subject in 


lmo. 38 pp. Teachers’ price, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. Based upon and reproducing the com - 8S LIFE PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
sive course ef experiments jred ior admission to Harvard College. These it supplements; 30 ¢ Qt rast! = 
by probie introductory and connec experiments and all the necessary 


paniment. 


and inferences, leaving the pupil to for 


Catalogue of Standard Educational Publications sent free upon appli- 


Cation. 


retical accom- 
enuine induction is secured by withoiding for a time, where practicabie, results 
reach them bimeelf. 


1CK’S EDUCATION 
. Cloth 
| 4 yt pee 
EINHAR = 
REINHART'S HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


B. L KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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TEACHERS’ 


—— 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


‘7 Tremont Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 yng Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III.; 
. Spring "St., Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 120% So 


402 Richardson 
48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should 


tions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CoO., 
(Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 


Pa. FM. Butea tomes ace Alientown 


Business Ganssenes in every 


$1800; &c. 


Professors, $1 000—$1800 ; 8 High School 
$11 PR  Duperintendente, oP a. 


tate. year. Circulars free 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 





NO REGISTRATION FE 





charged acceptable teachers who register before May 
lst in the old and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
It has placed more than one thousand teachers and its 


present facilities are unrivaled. The undersigned wie successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20, 1890 has repurchased it and offers you its best services. Bend 


stamp to-day for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, Manager, 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 


situations, 
Send siomp pa Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 


No charge to School Officers 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 





WANTED: 


Prof. of Science in Western College, salary, 
000. Lady 


n Cit High School, $1 
astern College, $1,500. Th 


$2,000. Prof. of Geology, 
Prin. of Episcopal Schcvol, $1.000. Director of Music (lady), 

Training Teacher in State Normal (lady), $ 
ese vacancies are for '92-93, but must be tilled soon. Address 


1500. Prof. ot Pedagogy, 
1,200. Teacher of Science 
900. Prof. of Chemistry in 


Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r. The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., 


Boston. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 











TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR, 


CONCEDED FACTS: 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE covers the whole field. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically througnout 
each state in the Union, renders 8 
bers by planning and managing t 
You can have duplicate registration in ali other State Bureaus 

of the League by enrolling in 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau. 


Emon L. MoNROE, Manager, 


oo assistance to its mem- 
eir canvass. 


Coxsackie, New York. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or sight years merely scraping soqptier aaa miserable Latin and 


Greek = mat be learned otherwise onatty 
Cesar, Horace, Cicero. 

Xenophon . " anab asis, ae to Soackobe. B 

lark’s Practical and Progresst 

Price to teachers. $1.10. 


Salta, 


all other systems. 
rgent’s 


and gg A in one year. 


wenal Livy, , wey Tuad, Gospel of St. John, and 


ve ein Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


8 Standard fecahere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tortes, Manesca’s French Series, 


ar Sample pages of Tateriinenre fren. Send for terms and rew catalogue of all our publications. 





“' The Library of American Literatures: 


Doe ce errant samt L, WEBSTER & CO., 3E. 14th 8t., NEW YORK, 





H°Y LAND TOUR, $475. 
A select party sails February 6, and March 9, 1892 
GAZE’S EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


Programmes for Spring and ——ee of 1892 now ready. 

Excursions leave Cage foe for Ital fair. Se , $380. Best ticket- 
ing facilities. Choicest all lines at 
lowest rates. Send for “ Tourist Gazet 


H. GAZE & SONS, 940 ~ nana N.Y. 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile 8. S.Co., Est. ad 


fMficiall cupetnees Jetecnettenel Tourist Agents 
ar World's C bian Exposition 





Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 


ous to increase its circulation, are invited | 
to send names of teachers who are not now , 
subscribers with a request for sample 
| W. Madison Square, 


copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Speciat Features. Sececr Parties. 
Organized 1882. For “ Itinerary ” address, 
imac RDS. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., Albany, N.Y. 





Le Francais. 


FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
An invaluable help to French students 
and teachers. Free sample copy. 
Address, BERLITZ & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


Better Positions 


eeeeeeeeese 
first-class teachers through 
CA TIONA L BUREATL, 
A nae demand for capa Normal and College 
| et oy in all A Our facilities are un- 
equall Do? not wait till too late! New blanks and 
Seoutrmoniala. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1 SSS. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

hools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx Crty, 





can wowelly be secured b; 
the NEW YORK ED 








Keeps track of the BEST 

AMERICAN TEACHERS in all branches. 

SCHOOL NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON 

BUREAU 2 W. 14th St., New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. Brpagoop, Manager. 
Box 1969, NEW YORK CITY.” 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 





How to 
Memorize 
SDP ostpaid, Music. 
JAS. P. DOWNS, Publishers, 
R 55. 243 Broadway, New York: 


MINERALS. 

The “Diamond” Mineral Collec- 
tion is a set of Sv of the leading ores 
and industrial minerals. Polished 
bardwood x. 








iw Specimens num- 
pore to correspond with 
iv Descriptive Manual. Tho’ 


y 
scientific and warmly endo’ by 
= ye authorities. Sent, express 
a ween receipt of $2,00. For full 
tormat tion address, 
GEO, O. SIMMONS, 
352 Gates Avenue, Broo«.yy, N. Y. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors 
ed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cts.; postpaid, 24 cts. 
James H. PEnNniman, 4322 Sansom St., Philad’a., Pa. 


TENGHERS Sc i sme. Worle 


Full or pK. time. Only pe ene and Official Or 














are making $65 to $200 a month 
working for the “ Worlds’ Col 





gan of ir. Enclose stamp for sam 
eters. J.B. CAMPBELL Raitor mpl cont ate 
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